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Welcome words to the ear of the buyer of 
iron and steel these days—“All ready to Ship.” 


What a relief to know that while the mills 
are tied up for months to come, there’s one 
place you can get bars, plates, sheets, tubes, 
rivets, tool steel, etc., in a hurry. 
Bourne-Fuller warehouses in Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati contain thousands of tons of all kinds of ma- 
terial. ‘The photograph above gives 
a glimpse of the structural and bar 
stock on hand in Cleveland. Those 
at the left show how orders car. be 
speedily handled. 


Our Stock List 1s an index to £ 4 
everything ready to ship. It’s 


revised monthly. Write for it. 
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THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
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Heavy Finished 


Cleveland, March 30, 1916 


Material Orders. 


Are Being Taken by Steel Corporation and Independents—Pig Iron 
Strong Everywhere Except at Buffalo 


HE new bookings of the United States Steel 
: Corporation are holding at about 75,000 tons 
daily and independent companies report a con- 
tinuation of the very strong demand, which has pre- 
vailed for many weeks. A very interesting develop- 
ment in the manufacture of steel by the electric 
process the decision of the United States Steel 
Corporation to build at Milwaukee and in the Chicago 
district Heroult furnaces of much larger capacity than 
any now in use. The Corporation has been producing 
in an experimental way for several years and is 
highly pleased with the results. 
Prices of billets continue to 
an upward tendency and some forg- 
ing steel has been sold at $65, while 
a Buffalo maker has been asking $75. 
Contracts for sheet bars for the third 
quarter have been made at $38 for bessemer and a 
somewhat higher price for open hearth. 
The very severe specifications which 
must be conformed to in the making 
of bars for shells have resulted 
considerably smaller production than 
had been estimated, and it is now 
evident that mills will carry over into the second half 


1S 


show 


Billets 


Bars in 


of the year a large tonnage, which, it had been ex- 
pected, would be made prior to July 1. 

The pig iron market throughout the 
country continues to be fairly active 
and in nearly all centers prices are 
firm. sales have, however, 
been made from Buffalo at surpris- 
ingly low figures. A Rhode Island consumer has 
taken from 5,000 to 7,000 tons of basic at $17.50, 
Buffalo, and a Perth Amboy melter has purchased 
8,000 tons of basic from a Buffalo maker at a low 
price. In the Pittsburgh district, furnaces are being 
pushed to turn out the greatest possible product and 
furnaces are resorting to the use of scrap to increase 
In eastern territory, there is renewed 


Pig 


Iron Some 


their output. 


interest in basic, and a Harrisburg concern has taken 
from 10,000 to 12,000 tons at an advance of 75 cents 
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over recent quotations. This sale is not, however, 
regarded as fixing the market. Sales at Birmingham 
amount to from 18,000 to 20,000 tons and at Cleve- 
land about 50,000 tons have been sold by leading 
agencies. A Cleveland firm has been compelled to 
pay $44.80 per ton to ship 1,000 tons of malleable 
pig iron from New York to Manchester. The ocean 
vessel capacity available for the shipment of pig iron 
is extremely limited. 

Reports from New York indicate a 
decided improvement in inquiry for 
machine tools from foreign coun- 
tries. Some orders have been placed 
for export to England, France and 
Portugal and important inquiries from the same coun- 
tries are pending. In Cincinnati, however, inquiries 
from foreign countries have almost entirely ceased 
and one machine tool builder has received an order 
from an European country to cancel a shipment of 
lathes. 


Machinery 


Plates continue to be sold at very 
high prices for prompt delivery and 
more than 5 cents a pound has been 
paid in some cases. Railroads in 
urgent need of making repairs to 
locomotives are using their utmost endeavors to 
obtain deliveries of plates, but have met with little 
success. The Standard Oil Co. has placed an order 
for two tank ships to be built by the Newport News 
company for delivery in about two years. Each boat 
will require about 5,000 tons of steel. The Mexican 
Petroleum Co. is also reported to have closed for 
two more tankers with an eastern ship yard. 

Leading manufacturers of steel and 
iron pipe have advanced prices from 
$2 to $4 a ton, following the ad- 
vance of March 15, when black pipe 
was marked up $2 and galvanized 
pipe from $4 to $10 a ton. Steel boiler tubes, which 
were advanced $4 on March 15, have just been ad- 
vanced $2. Advances in wire products are expected 
about April 1. 


Plates 


Price 
Advances 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Efficiency and the Armor Plate Bill 


RESIDENT E. G. GRACE, of the Bethlehem 
P Steel Co., and Vice President William P. Barba, 

of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., in their 
testimony last week before the house committee on 
naval affairs, were so candid, so absolutely fair, and 
displayed such thorough knowledge of the extremely 
difficult business of manufacturing armor plate that 
it was perfectly clear to those who attended the 
hearings that members of the committee were deeply 
impressed. Members who were credited with being 
in favor of establishing an armor plate plant mani- 
fested such a friendly attitude toward the witnesses 
that it seems almost certain that if they were to vote 
according to their own convictions, the Tillman 
armor plate bill, which recently passed the senate, 
would not be favorably reported to the house. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is also evident that for 
political and other reasons the administration is deter- 
mined to force the house to pass the bill. All of the 
strong arguments which have been presented against 
the government going into the armor plate business 
are to be ignored, if the White House has its way. 
The question is—will the members of the house have 
the courage to stand up and be counted in opposition 
to this highly objectionable measure ? 

While one committee of the house was considering 
the armor plate testimony, another was reporting the 
bill of Representative Tavenner, of Illinois, prohibit- 
ing scientific shop management in any and all plants 
of the government. By a previous enactment, it was 
made unlawful for any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent or other person having charge of the work 
of the United States government to use a stop watch, 
to pay premiums, bonuses or cash awards, or to adopt 
other efficiency methods in navy yards and arsenals, 
save the one at Watertown, Mass., which was in- 
advertently omitted. Now it is proposed to broaden 
the scope of the present law and retard the establish- 
ment of efficiency methods wherever the government 
is engaged in manufacturing. The approval of this 
Tavenner bill shows what might be expected in the 
event that the government goes into the manufacture 
of atmor plate. It means that in a plant where the 
greatest efficiency is absolutely required, the most 
progressive efficiency methods will be absolutely pro- 
hibited by law. Under such conditions, it will be 
interesting to see whether cities throughout the country 
will enter into competition in regard to the selection 
of the site for the armor plate plant. The location of 
a government-owned armor plate plant in any city, 
with efficiency methods prohibited by law, would have 
a highly demoralizing effect upon the industrial con- 
ditions in that city. If a chamber of commerce really 





has at heart the welfare of a city, and its members 
have the courage to express their views, it will not 
only not seek to have the government armor plate 
plant located within its boundaries, but will take a 
positive position against such location. 

In dealing with this armor plate matter, there is 
urgent need for courage on the part of congressmen 
and business men. 

Write your congressman and tell him what you 
believe he ought to do, and also let your local cham- 
ber of commerce know where you stand. 





English and German Progress 


RITISH newspapers recently have printed some 
B very interesting correspondence in regard to 
Knglish and German methods in the develop- 

ment of industries, and particularly in scientific re- 
search. We are indebted to Sir Robert Hadfield, 
F. R. S., for a clipping giving a paper which he has 
contributed to the Daily Telegraph, of Sheffield, in 
which he takes the position that there is no innate 
superiority in science in Germany as compared with 
England, but that, on the contrary, the natural capacity 
of the Englishman is greater than that of the German 
and in many instances actual achievements in England 
have been greater and furnish a guarantee for wider 
success in the future extension and consolidation of 
the industrial prosperity of England. Sir Robert says: 
“In my own line of research—the science of metal- 
lurgy—I say unhesitatingly that Germany’s advance 
has been based almost entirely on British, French and 
American inventions and practice, most of them freely 
placed at their disposal. But for these, Germany 
could not have reached the strong position she has 
done. Her thanks for the knowledge so made avail- 
able are displayed by an exhibition of barbarism un- 
matched in even the Dark Ages. 
Sir Robert goes on to show that Great Britain 
has not been indebted to Germany for a single basic 
principle and his statements are convincing. Perhaps 
the Germans would be willing to concede that he is 
right in his contentions, but even Sir Robert will 
grant that whether the Germans have shown ability 
in establishing basic principles or not, they certainly 
have been remarkably successful in making use of 


”) 


principles discovered by others. In saying this, we 
do not forget that bounties have helped in developing 
the German export business, but, making due allow- 
ance for such help, there is still overwhelming evi- 
dence of the great efficiency of the German nation. 
Any nation that does not recognize it now will be 
compelled to do so when the struggle for supremacy 
in post bellum days takes place.° 
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Water Power Legislation 


ANUFACTURERS of water wheels, hydraulic 
M and electrical machinery equipment and sup- 
plies, whose business has been seriously in- 
jured by the stagnation in hydro-electric construction 
work in the last few years, and who believe that great 
good would result to their business and to the country 
in general through the passage of reasonable !egisla- 
tion relating to water power development, have formed 
an organization known as the Water Power Develop- 
ment Association, with the purpose of informing the 
American people about water powers, telling among 
other things why the water powers of the country are 
allowed to fall to waste while coal is burned at high 
prices to generate power, 

One water power bill, the so-called Shields bill, has 
passed the senate. It relates to the construction of 
dams across navigable waters with incidental develop- 
ment of power. The Ferris bill, which was passed 
by the house and is now before the senate in amended 
form, regulates the development of water power on 
public lands. To the latter bill, there is very strong 
opposition from Rocky Mountain states, which are 
insisting that the states should be given entire control 
of water power within their territory. This is not, 
however, the only opposition, for the extreme con- 
servationists, of whom Gifford Pinchot is a type, are 
hard to please. 

As to details of the bills, we are not prepared to 
express any opinion, but it certainly is important that 
there should be wise legislation in regard to water 
power development. Under present conditions, for 
years past, water power development in the United 
States has been almost at a standstill. Recent reports 
of the forest service show that the average size of 
power plants built in the national forests under the 
present revocable permit system is less than 6,000 
horsepower and that permits have been issued for 
large developments aggregating more than 1,500,000 
horsepower, of which none has been built or is being 
built. Efforts to finance the larger plants have failed 
because they cannot be built under present laws. In 
the past 10 years, only eight power plants, aggregat- 
ing less than 140,000 horsepower, have been built 
upon our navigable streams under the general dam 
acts of 1906 and 1910, while in the same period 
1,200,000 horsepower of hydro-electricity has been 
developed in Europe for use in atmospheric nitrogen 
establishments, of which there is not one in this 
country. 

Both of the bills above referred to retain to the 
public all title in water rights and power sites where 
they are now publicly owned, granting only permits 


or leases for use for 50 years, at the end of which 








period the government may take over all parts of the 
plants dependent for their usefulness upon the leases 
or permits, at a fair value, to be decided by mutual 
agreement or by the federal courts. The rights of 
the people of the country seem to be safeguarded, but 
if they are not, additional safeguards should be pro- 
vided. If the national legislative bodies cannot devise 
a way of developing water power and, at the same 
time, protecting the public rights, they will give an 
amazing exhibition of incompetence. 





Equal Rights of Employers and 
Employes 
HE action of Judge Anderson in the common 
g 2 pleas court of Mahoning county, Ohio, in 
quashing the indictments recently found against 
five steel companies in the Youngstown district shows 
that the prosecuting attorney was a notoriety seeking 
blunderer. In his effort to seek the favor of the 
labor union agitators, he took a position diametrically 
opposed to the contention of the labor unions that 
human labor is not a commodity. Other points are 
of technical character and not of as great general 
interest, but the fact that the court holds that em- 
ployers and employes alike have the right to confer 
and determine upon wages, is of far reaching im- 
portance. 


Wanted---High Grade Men 


N ORDER to make the bureau of foreign and 
I domestic commerce more efficient in helping man- 
ufacturers to build up foreign trade, it is neces- 
sary to obtain a high grade of men—young men, who, 
by education and natural ability, are adapted for 
service in foreign lands. Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of 
the bureau, is making an appeal for men to enter this 
foreign work and at the present time is especially 
anxious to have a large number of men take the civil 
service examinations to be held on April 5 for the 
position of clerk to commercial attache in foreign 
countries and for clerk with the knowledge of at least 
one foreign language for service in the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce in this country. Ap- 
pointment to the position in foreign countries will be 
made at a salary of $1,500 per annum, while appoint- 
ment to positions in this country will be made at a 
somewhat lower salary. We take pleasure in calling 
attention to this examination and trust that manufac- 
turers who are in a position to do so will pass the 
word along to ambitious young men. Detailed in- 
formation as to the examination can be obtained by 
addressing the United States civil service commission 
at Washington. 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products March 29, average for February, 1916, average for December, 1915, and average 
for March, 1915. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 





Prices 






Mar. 29, Feb., Dec., , 
1916. 1916. 1915. 1915. 
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Prices for for for 
Mar. 29, Feb., Dec., Mar., 
1916. 1916. 1915. 1915. 


Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh...$21.95 $21.45 $19.85 $14.55 fron Dare, Chgo. miil......3..» $2.35 $1.91 $1.70 $1.10 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh..... 19.45 18.77 18.55 13.45 ee 3.10 2.22 1.97 1.34 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.70 19.51 18.85 13.80 Beams, Pittsburgh, contr, 2.50 2.03 1.74 1.15 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 19.00 18.50 18.10 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ....... ; 2.659 nase. 228: 322 : 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.75 19.50 19,15 15.75 Tank plates, Pbgh., contract... 2.75 2.13 1.74 1.125 : 
eS Sere ea 19.50 19.00 18.10 13.00 Tank plates, Chicago........... 3.50 2.33 1.97 1.34 = 
Southern No. Birmingham 15.00 15.25 14.13 9.38 Tank plates, Philadelphia Sa 3.65! 2.709 1.959 1.25 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton... 18.50 18.00 17.00 12.75 Sheets, blk., No, 28, Pbgh , 2.91 2.60 2.54 1.80 
i Basic, “edstern Pa........+...+» 20,50 19.50 18.00 14.00 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbegl 3.0 2.61 2.23 1.30 
™ No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 18.50 18.00 17.00 12.50 Sh., galv., No. 28, Pbgh....... 5.00 475 4.25 3.40 
s No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 20.00 19.25 14.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.40 2.22 2.02 1.60 
ae Ferro mang., Balti., (forward).. 175.00 140.00 100.00 100.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 3.00 2.50 2.35 1.65 
' Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 45.00 34.00 29.60 19.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.50 3.75 3.00 2.25 
cs Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh......... 45.00 34.00 30.80 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 18.50 17.37 17.40 12.00 = 
€ Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh........ 45.00 35.00 30.80 20.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 18.00 16.50 16.00 11.00 3 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh...... 45.00 35.00 30.20 19.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 16.75 15.25 15.40 9.75 
/ Steel bars, Chgo.............6. 3.10 2.23 1,97 1.34 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 23.00 22.5 20.00 12.50 
. Steel bars, Pittsburgh, contr.... 2.50 2.01 1.74 1.15 No. 1 wrought, Chgo. 17.00 14.93 15.15 9.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.,....... 2.559 2.409 1.959 1.15 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 18.00 17.12 16.70 10.00 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.40 2.29 1.75 1.15 Ce eee. SCRMO., Coie ccawene 14.25 14.06 14.75 10.00 
(For Appitionat Prices See Pace 734.) 


Blast Furnaces Are Pushed to Limit 


Stacks in Pittsburgh District Use Scrap to Increase Production—Prices 


Generally Firm, But Buffalo Still Makes Concessions 


While sales of 
pig iron in the greater Pittsburgh dis- 


Pittsburgh, March 28. 
trict have not involved large tonnages 
this week, actual demand for pig iron 
continues extremely Furnaces 
are being pushed to the limit of their 


heavy. 


requirements of 
Although there 


capacity to meet the 


melting departments. 
does not appear to be a shortage of iron 
at present, it is significant to note that 
blast furnace managers are using large 
tonnages of machine shop turnings and 
borings to increase production. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., the Cambria Steel 
Co. and other blast furnace operators 
have been conspicuous buyers of turn- 
ings and borings the last few weeks. 
The Cambria company has closed ne- 
gotiations for a round tonnage of high 
silicon bessemer iron for nearby deliv- 
ery; the iron involved may be shipped 
to Midvale, although details of the pur- 
chase have not been announced. The 
Marshall Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, which 
recently took over the ingot mold plant 
of the Bollinger-Andrews Co. at Joseph- 
ine, Pa., has purchased 12,000 
tons of bessemer iron for its Pittsburgh 
works. The company uses direct metal 
furnished by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., 
The Pennsylvania Rail- 


about 


at Josephine. 
road Co. has opened negotiations for 
about 6,000 tons of miscellaneous foun- 
dry grades for shipment to its shops at 


Altoona, Pa., the second and third quar- 
ters of the year. A local melter is in- 
quiring for 3,000 tonsof gray forge iron 
Standard Seamless Tube Co., 
Economy, Pa.,is in the market for 6,000 
Bessemer 
iron is being held at $21, valley, and 
Basic iron is quoted at $18.50 by 


and the 
tons of second half basic iron. 


above. 
most dealers, although that figure is not 
strong. No. 2 foundry and malleable 
iron are selling at a range from $18.50, 
valley, to $19, forge 
iron is commanding $18, valley. 

The Iron Trade Re- 
view a week ago, the Rebecca furnace 
of the Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 


valley, and gray 


As reported by 


Kittanning, Pa., now operating on ferro- 
manganese for the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., will go out of blast about 60 
days hence, when it will revert to the 
owners, who have closed a pig iron and 
ore trade with a prominent ore interest, 
through which the furnace company will 
100,000 tons of Lake Superior 
iron ore and furnish 50,000 tons of basic 
iron at the rate of 5,000 tons 
next, The trade in- 


receive 


a month, 
beginning July 1, 
volves about 50 per cent of the output 
of the furnace; the remainder of the 
iron will be offered in the open market. 
Basic Sold at Advance 

Philadelphia, March 27. 
has come in for more attention in this 
district and a round sale has been made 


rae 
Basic iron 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 


at a sharp advance while a good ton 
nage is pending. A Harrisburg con- 
sumer closed for 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
for forward delivery at $20.25, furnace, 
or about $21 to $21.50, delivered, de- 
where the seller 
This is an 


pending on the plant 
decides to make the iron. 
advance of 75 cents over the last sale 
of basic for this year’s delivery, but the 
Other 


basic 


conditions were rather special. 


eastern Pennsylvania makers of 
will do $19.75, furnace, or $20.50, de- 


livered, and made quotations this week 


on this basis. A Phoenixville, Pa., 
buyer is inquiring for 5,000 to 10,000 
tons for second quarter and a Perth 


\mboy steel maker for 2,000 to 3,000 


tons, last half. Selling of low phos- 


phorus iron the past week has been 


Makers of 
limited 


standard iron 
tonnage of last 
half iron unsold or unreserved and have 
down be- 


moderate. 


have a very 


been threatened with a shut 
cause of coke shortage. One large con- 
sumer is about to take up a reservation 
for 3,000 to 5,000 tons for last half. An 
3,000 tons of Leba- 
made to an 


additional sale of 
non low phosphorus was 
eastern buyer for last half at $30 fur- 


nace. A Newcastle, Del. buyer wants 
1,000 tons. Low phosphorus prices are 
unchanged. A large eastern Pennsyl- 


vania steel maker bought 1,100 tons of 
Lehigh valley 


off-bessemer from a 
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maker at $21.75, furnace, and smaller 
lots were done at $22.25, furnace. 
Foundry iron prices are stronger and a 
little higher. The Philadelphia mini- 
mum on northern No. 2X is around 
$20.25, as central Pennsylvania makers 
will do $18.50, furnace. Several eastern 
Pennsylvania makers continue to sell at 
$20, furnace, or approximately $20.75, 
Philadelphia, for first half and _ they 
have made sales for third quarter at 
$20,25, furnace, and for fourth quarter 
at $20.50, furnace, with No. 2 plain 25 
cents less. A sale of 750 tons of 3 to 
3.50 silicon iron for last half was 
made by one eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducer at $21.75, furnace, or approxi- 
mately $22, delivered. The Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., which now. is 
accepting $19, furnace, for No. 2X for 
first quarter of 1917 as well as last 
quarter of this year, has made various 
sales at that figure for the positions given. 
Sales of about 1,000 tons of another 
Virginia brand of special quality were 
made for this year at $19, furnace. For 
shipment by Oct. 1, the Virginia market 
remains $18.50 for No. 2X. A sale of 
1,000 tons of mill forge was made at 
$19, delivered, eastern Pennsylvania, and 
fiirther inquiry is pending. A Trenton, 
N. J., sanitary ware maufacturer has 
closed on a inquiry for 5,500 to 6,000 
tons of various foundry grades for this 


year. 
Sales Heavy—Prices Firm 


Suffalo, March 28—Furnaces of the 
3uffalo district booked orders for fully 
25,000 tons of pig iron of the various 
grades during the past week, made up 
largely of foundry and malleable. The 
sales made are the result of a substan- 
tial inquiry coming into the market from 
all parts of the territory served by the 
furnaces of the Buffalo district, some of 
which made concessions in order to take 
business. 

Buyers generally seem to be sounding 
the market and in addition to this ac- 
tivity which will be reflected in subse- 
quent order totals, there are a number 
of consumers who have come out for 
definite quantities and to a greater ex- 
tent than has been noted for some time 
past. 

Shipments are going forward in steady 
volume on orders under contract, in so 
far as furnaces are able to meet the de- 
mands of the melters, in the face of the 
embargoes of trunk lines to the east that 
have been on and off for some time. 

Ten of the 12 merchant stacks of 
the Buffalo district have been going to 
the limit of their capacity over an ex- 
tended period. The two idle stacks at 
Tonawanda lack ore and it is a question 
whether they will go into commission 
even after the season of navigation on 
the lakes opens again and the ore cargoes 
begin to arrive. One of the 10 mer- 
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chant stacks in blast is out of the pig 
iron production column of this district, 
as it is being used under contract, ex- 
tending over the remainder of the year, 
to supply needed additional hot metal 
for the leading steel interest of the dis- 
trict, leaving nine going merchant stacks. 
It is reported that another stack of the 
district will have to be taken out of com- 
mission shortly for relining. This would 
leave but eight going stacks to meet the 
demands coming into the Buffalo mar- 
ket for iron. 

There are eight non-merchant stacks 
in the Buffalo district, seven being 
part of the Lackawanna Steel Co. and 
one at the Donner Steel Co.’s plant. All 
are in operation. The latter company is 
planning the early erection of two addi- 
tional blast furnaces, in connection with 
a proposed steel mill addition to the 
plant. It is also reported, but not con- 
firmed, that the Lackawanna company is 
perfecting plans for the erection of at 
least four additional blast furnaces to 
keep abreast of the company’s recently 
enlarged open-hearth and rolling mill 
capacity. The carrying out of these 
projects will raise the ntmber of non- 
merchant stacks to 14, giving the ter- 
ritory with the 12 merchant stacks of the 
five pig iron producing interests, a total 
of 26 blast furnaces. 

Producing interests are somewhat con- 
cerned about the ice situation in the 
Lake Superior region. With three feet 
of ice, topped by four feet of snow, as 
reported, it is figured that the opening 
of navigation in the upper lakes, afford- 
ing an outlet for the ore boats, may be 
delayed several weeks beyond the normal 


opening date. 
Cleveland Prices Advanced 


Cleveland, March 28. — Cleveland 
sellers have advanced their quotations 
to $19, furnace, for outside delivery and 


$19.50 delivered in the city, for No. 2 
foundry, an advance of 50 cents over 
recent quotations. This action is in 


harmony with the increasing firmness in 
the valley, where $18.75, valley, is now 
the minimum on No. 2 foundry. Sales 
by Cleveland agencies having furnaces 
in other cities continue in large volume 
and have amounted to fully 50,000 tons 
during the past week. Owing to the 
extremely limited ocean vessel capacity 
available for the shipment of pig iron 
one Cleveland firm has been compelled 
to pay $2 per hundred pounds, or $44.80 
per ton, for the transportation of 1,000 
tons of malleable pig iron from New 
York to Manchester. 

have been greatly retarded by snow of 
the past week in western New York and 


Eastern shipments 


by embargoes in New England. 


Few Sales Made 


Youngstown, March 28.—Sales of 


pig iron have been unusually light 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 
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during the past few days. Producers 
are in a comfortable position on fu- 
ture business and display little interest 
in obtaining additional orders. Con- 
sumers also are covered for the bulk 
of their requirements for the rest of 
the year. According to the general 
impression, higher prices will rule 
for the iron still unsold. The $18.50 
minimum on No. 2 foundry, valley, 
has practically disappeared and that 
grade is held generally at $19. 


Demand Only Moderate 


Cincinnati, March 28.—Demaad for 
pig iron in this immedate district is only 
moderate, but sales to melters outside 
of this territory continue active. Cin- 
cinnati dealers are actively soliciting 
every inquiry, and while it is very evident 
that several southern furnaces have 
order books completely filled until well 
into the second half of the year, a large 
number still are willing to take on all 
the tonnage they can secure. The mar- 
ket is very strong, and indications point 
to another advance in prices. especially 
in the south, before the beginning .of 
the second half. Southern, No. ‘2 fotn- 
dry is quoted at! from $15. ta} $1550, 
Birmingham basis, for the first half, 
and from $15.50 to $16 for the second 
half. Southern Ohio No. 2 foundry is 
being held by furnaces at $19, Ironton 
basis, for 1916 delivery, and resale iron 
from this territory is obtainable at from 
$18.50 to $19. The Monitor ‘Stove & 
Range Co., this city, has purchased be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 tons of foundry 
iron, of its inquiry for 6,700 tons, which 
was put upon the market last week. 


Chicago Pig Iron Strong 


Chicago, March 28.—An increase in 
present quotations on northern pig iron 
seems imminent and may be made this 
week. Although inquiry and sales are 
on a somewhat reduced scale compared 
with the early part of March, business 
being considered and contracted is un- 
usually large and will make March a 
record breaker. 

Melters seem satisfied that the future 
will not bring them better prices and 
that last-half iron probably will cost 
more in a short time than at present. 
Sellers are quoting $19 for foundry and 
$19.50, furnace, for malleable, but with 
the remaining tonnage available for de- 
livery during 1916 growing rapidly less, 
a higher level may be expected at any 
time. 

Although no _ particular activity is 
manifested in basic iron, some sales are 
being made at $19, Chicago furnace. 
Some sales have been made recently 
at $18, furnace, by a steel stack. 

Some tonnage for 1917 delivery is he- 
ing taken, the price being the same as 
for last half of this year. The total 
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tonnage for this delivery is not large, 
but selling for so remote a delivery is 
most unusual and indicates the senti- 
ment of buyers as to future conditions. 

Most southern sellers are asking 
$15.50, Birmingham, for prompt delivery 
iron and $15.50 to $16, Birmingham, for 
last half. A quotation of $17, Birming- 
ham, for first half of 1917 has been 
made but no sales are known in this 
territory for that delivery from south- 
ern makers. 

No change has occurred in the situa- 
tion as to Lake Superior charcoal iron, 
srices remaining firm and considerable 
sales being made. 

Firm in the South 

Birmingham, Ala., March 28. — Ex- 
treme firmness has characterized the 
Birmingham pig iron market during the 
past week. Some substantial bookings 
were recorded—the aggregate totaling 
18,000 to 20,000 tons for delivery the 
last half of the year on basis of $15.50 
per ton at the furnace. Some iron was 
sold at $16 per ton at the furnace, 
standard grade, and 2,000 to 2,500 tons 
of special analysis iron at $18 to $18.50 
per ton at the furnace, The _ several 
producing interests have practically pur- 
sued the policy of not soliciting fur 
ther business. Offerings are voluntary, 
and regular customers are being taken 
care of as they see fit to come in. 
Sales so far about represent takings for 
the third quarter of the year—leaving 
the fourth quarter open. Suying has 
been done in such a way as not to 
arouse sufficient interest to warrant an 
advance in price—though there is a 
strong tendency towards a firm base 
price of $16 per ton at the furnace for 
the rest of the year. In fact, some 
interests claim they are holding their 
iron for that figure. However, the fact 
remains that iron can be purchased at 
$15.50 per ton at the furnace. It seems 
to be the conservative opinion of sellers 
that the present price of pig iron is a 
safe one from the standpoint of both 
buyer and seller; and buyers certainly 
share the same opinion, and prove their 
faith by not pursuing a_ speculative 
policy, that is, only buying iron for 
their actual legitimate needs, and just 
far enough ahead to protect the busi- 
ness on their books. 


More Buffalo Concessions 

New York, March 28—Large buyers 
of pig iron in this territory are figuring 
more actively on their future require- 
ments and a good tonnage is moving. 
The expected demand for spot iron, 
much-desired by the producers, has not 
yet put in its appearance. The state- 
ment is made, however, that New Eng- 
land buyers would like 'to obtain a con- 
siderable amount of early iron which is 
rendered impossible by the freight em- 
bargoes. Prices show a firmer tendency 
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but concessions continue to come out of 
the Buffalo district, especially in basic. 

A Phillipsdale, R. I., consumer closed 
for 5,000 to 7,000 tons of last quarter 
basic at $20.08, delivered, or $17.50, Buf- 
falo furnace. A Perth Amboy steel- 
maker later bought 8,000 tons of basic 
for the rest of the year from the same 
Buffalo maker which it is reported was 
obtained at considerably below $18.25, 
furnace, or under $20.25, delivered, the 
freight being $2.10. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania basic was quoted around $20.50, 
on this order. Other Buffalo makers 
hold No. 2X and malleable for this year 
at $19 to $19.50, furnace, and have sold 
in quantity at these figures. Foundry iron 
prices at tidewater are more uniform 
with $20.50 to $20.75 for No. 2X the 
spread at which most business is going. 
A large New York state melter bought 
5,000 tons of special quality for third 
quarter. A New York car-wheel maker 
took 1,000 tons and a Newark soil-pipe 
maker, 2,000 tons. All the business went 
to the Buffalo district. One large New 
England buyer wants 5,000 to 10,000 
tons; another 3,000 to 4,000 tons. In 
New York state, there is a tentative in- 
quiry for 10,000 tons and another for 
1,000 to 2,000 tons, both foundry grades, 
A Massachusetts 
consumer is about to close for 5,000 tons 
or so of low phosphorus. A Jersey City 
shop wants 500 tons of foundry. There 


for large interests. 


are continuing reports of round pur- 
chases by Massachusetts textile machin- 
ery builders, but these are vague and 
leave uncertain the amount of iron taken. 


carr - 
Wire Advance 
Is kLxpected in Few Days ; HTeavy 
Foreign Inquiry 

Pittsburgh, March 28—No advance 
in the price of wire products has 
been announced since March 1, but 
it generally is believed that quotations 
will be put up not later than April 
1. Some mills now are quoting $2 
a ton above the $2.40, base, price of 
nails. 
Heavy Warehouse Demand 
Cincinnati, March 28.—Warehouse 
conditions are very strong. No ad- 
vances have taken place since last 
week, but prices are firm. Demand 
is heavy for all finished materials 
used in building and _ construction 
work. Cold rolled round bars are 
given at 7 plus the list price, and 
fiat, square and hexagon at 5 plus the 
list price. Hot rolled brass are quot- 
ed at from 3.20c to 3.75c, and shapes 
and plates at from 3.20c to 3.50c. 
Warehouse prices on sheets are as 
follows, f. o. b., Cincinnati: Blue an- 
nealed No. 10, 3.35c;: black No. 28, 
3.80c, and galvanized No. 28, 5.50c 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 
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Coke Market 


Has Been Entered by Blast Furnace 
Interests—Production Reduced 
Pittsburgh, March 28.—Several cen- 
tral western blast furnace plants, 
which have been operating on _ by- 
product fuel, have entered the Con- 
nellsville coke market for fairly heavy 
tonnages, because of inability, it is 
believed, to obtain by-product coke. 
Whether the increase in demand for 
Connellsville fuel will strengthen the 
general situation, is doubted by some 
observers in close touch with the sit- 
uation, since several blast furnace 
plants, now using beehive oven coke, 
will withdraw from the Connellsville 
market upon the completion of new 
by-product batteries. At least five 
blast furnace interests have covered 
requirements for the second, third 
and fourth quarters of the year at 

$3, ovens. 

Floods and high waters, which part- 
ly inundated tracks of the Monon- 
gahela railroad in the Klondike dis- 
trict of the Connellsville regions, 
boosted coke prices 25 cents a ton 
last week, but the market again has 
fallen back to $3.50, ovens, which 
| 


igure could be shaded in some in- 


stances. Despite congested traffic 
conditions, demand for spot fuel is 
not heavy. The market for 72-hour 
coke is comparatively quiet, after a 
heavy buying movement in which 
most consumers covered requirements 
for the year beginning July 1. 

Production of coke the week ending 
March 18, according to The Connells- 
ville Courier, was 432,689 tons, a de- 
crease of 25,205 tons compared with 
the week previous. The decrease in 
production, the Courier explains, large- 
ly was due to labor trouble and a 
shortage of' cars. 

Furnace Demand Low 

March 28 


furnace coke from southern ovens is 


Cincinnati, Buying of 
very low, the only business transact- 
ed being for small lots for prompt 
delivery. Foundries in this territory 
continue to come into the market for 
yearly requirements beginning next 
July, and selling to this source is 
good. Wise county contract foundry 
coke is quoted at from $3.50 to $3.75 
ovens, and Pocahontas contract foun 
dry coke and New River contract fur 
nace coke at from $3.25 to $3.50, ovens, 
New River contract foundry coke is 


quoted at from $3.75 to $4.25, ovens 





The Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has removed from the twelfth 
floor to the fourteenth floor of the 


Fort Dearborn Bank building, 76 


West Monroe street, Chicago, to 


obtain larger quarters. 
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Sheet Prices Are Irregular 


Some Advances Have Been Announced, But Lower 


Figures Have Not Entirely Disappeared 


Youngstown, March 28.—Sheet sales 
made during the past week brought 
more prominently into the foreground 
the wide irregularities in prices now 


prevailing. Light gage sheets were sold 
by different interests at prices varying 
from 2.90c to 3.35c, for black sheets No. 
28 gage. At the the muni- 
mum quotation of 2.75c has not -disap- 
peared from the Pittsburgh district. 
The light gage market, however, is 
quoted at 2.90c to 3e, 
figures the bulk of the tonnage is mov- 
The general tendency is toward a 
price of 3c and most mills 
for this figure. One mill, 
which is in a comfortable position on 


same time, 


between which 
ing. 
minimum 
are holding 


orders, is quoting 3.20c, for black 
sheets No. 28 gage, for sheets to be 
rolled and 3c for goods out of stock. 


\s previously pointed out, many mills 


find themselves well sold ahead. In 
some cases orders now in the books will 
require the full rolling capacity of the 
the fourth quarter, even 
quarter books not 
This condition arises 


from the heavy tonnages booked during 


mill up to 
third 


have been opened. 


though may 


the past few months, which coupled 
with some delays in deliveries, have left 
the mills well sold ahead. These mills 


are asking higher prices. 

Blue annealed sheets are firm at 3c to 
3.10¢c, established 
their minimum at the higher figure. One 
mill is quoting 3.25¢ for No. 10 gage, 
Nos. 14 and 16, in 
that fill in the present rolling schedules, 
Another mill is holding 
3.10c to The 
these heavy gages, which 
months has been large, con- 
the of sales 
largely by mill’s 


most mills having 


but on gages sizes 
a a 
are asking 3c. 


blue annealed at 3.25c. 


demand for 
for some 
volume 


the 


tinues strong and 


is governed ca- 
pacity. 

displayed in gal- 
uncertainties of 
this 
and 
dis- 
still 


Little activity is 
vanized The 
the spelter market long ago made 
grade unattractive to the producers 
high prices that 

This condition 


sheets. 


brought about 


couraged buying. 
obtains. 
Most 


tracted 


mills have now 
bulk of their 
requirements. The 
that delivery is 
than that 
quarter, 


con- 
third 
contract 
about $4 
the 
makers, 
for 
months, 
their factors. 
They point out that sheet prices have 


sheet 
for the 
quarter 
price for 
prevailing for 
Sheet mill 
high 


next 


higher 
second 
predicting prices 
the 


forecast on 


who are 


sheets within few 


base two 


most 


rapidly as 


not advanced as 





are now 
the levels 
The 


but 

with 
other markets. 
second factor is the practical dis- 
appearance of the low-priced sheet 
bars, which many mills had been able 
to obtain on old contracts or which 
their bar banks. 


products, 
line 


other steel 


getting more in 


prevailing in 


were on 
Sheet ‘Market Irregular 


Chicago, March 28.—Considerable ir- 
regularity has developed in the market 
fcr steel sheets, with No. 10 gage blue 
annealed somewhat higher than No. 28 
gage black. On special finished sheets 
prices are firmer than was the case last 
week and it seems probable that nothing 
can be under 3.19c, Chicago 
mill, while consumers who are not par- 
ticular and will take any sort of sheets 
offered may be able to place some busi- 
ness at a lower figure. 

At present, No. 28 gage black may be 
contracted at 3.09c to 3.19c, Chicago 
mill, while No. 10 blue annealed com- 
mands 3.19c to 3.29c, Chicago mill. 


obtained 


Another Advance in East 


Philadelphia, March 27.—Another ad- 


vance of $5 a ton in their minimum 


price for blue annealed sheets has been 
adopted by eastern Pennsylvania mak- 
ers to keep their quotations in line with 


with the very buoyant plate market. 
These makers now quote No. 10 gage 
blue annealed at 3.75c to 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 3.909c to 4.159c, Philadelphia, 
while plates are held at 3.75c, Pitts- 
burgh. Sales have been made at the 
new sheet prices, as the demand is 
heavy. Makers, in view of their heavy 
obligations, are avoiding rather than 
seeking new business as their output 


now is engaged well through the third 
quarter. 


Black Sheets Higher 


March 28.- 
out in 


As previously 
manu- 


Pittsburgh, 
pointed 
facturers of black sheets are selling on 
the which more 
beneficial to the mills. 


these columns, 


revised schedules, are 
One of the more 
prominent Youngstown interests this 
week advanced No. 17 gage and lighter 
black sheets $3 a ton to 2.90c, base, for 
No. 28 gage and to 3c, base, for No. 10 
gage for No. 16 gage and heavier besse- 
Two 
ton above those figures is being quoted 
for open The 2.75c 


figure, however, has not entirely disap- 


mer black steel sheets. dollars a 


hearth material. 


peared for No. 28 gage bessemer black 
products. No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
are commanding 2.90c and above and 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 
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No. 28 gage galvanized sheets are firmly 


held at 5c and above. The scarcity and 
resultant high price of spelter continues 
to curtail production of galvanized ma- 
terial, it being conservatively estimated 
that not more than 50 per cent of the 
galvanizing capacity of the country is 
engaged. 

Consumers of sheets are scrambling 
to cover requirements after July 1. De- 
mands have been so heavy that some 
mills have found it necessary to allot 
tonnages, which may cause consumers 
some hardship later on in the year. 
Order departments of many plants are 
from four to eight days behind in their 
work. 


Tin Plate Nominal 


Pittsburgh, March 28. — Tin plate 
manufacturers are refusing to sell at 
than $4.50, base, although some 
mills have not formally withdrawn the 
$4 figure. Scarcely any tonnage is be- 
ing offered, however, in the open mar- 
ket, since most consumers covered re- 
quirements about five months ago. 
South American and far eastern coun- 
tries are inquiring for decidedly heavy 
tonnages and considerable export trade 
is enjoyed, 


less 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Pittsburgh, March 28.—Structural 
rivets are being held at 2.25c, or $3 
a ton above the previously prevailing 
Discounts for nuts 
and bolts have not been revised this 
week, but an early advance is expect- 
declared to be ex- 


minimum price. 


ed. Demand is 
tremely heavy. 
In Market for Rivets 

Chicago, March 28—~An inquiry is 
current in the Chicago market for 
125,000 button head rivets of coid 
rolled steel, to be made on automatic 
screw machines. The inquiry calls 
for lots of 5,000 to 10,000 each in a 
number of sizes. Information on this 
inquiry can be furnished by The Iron 
Trade Review. 


Enlarging Pencoyd Shops 


A heavy demand for the building of 
Heroult electric steel furnaces is leading 
to the extension of the machine shop 
facilities of the Pencoyd plant of the 
American Bridge Co. Philadelphia, 
where complete units of this type of 
steel-making equipment now are being 
manufactured. The American Bridge 
Co. also has taken up the building of 
Heroult furmaces at its Ambridge plant, 
\mbridge, Pa, and probably will ex- 
tend this activity to its Gary plant. A 
number of the furnaces now are be- 
ing completed and shipped monthly by 
the American Bridge Co. under licenses 
issued by the Steel Corporation. 
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Pounding the Plate Makers 


To Get Material for Repair of Locomotives—Prompt 
Plates Sold as High as 5.50c, Pittsburgh 


27.—An_ effort 
quickly as 
and cars, 
repairs, 
attempt 
railroad 
for 
de- 
roads 


Philadelphia, March 
to get in operation as 
idle 
been in 
is manifested by the 
now being made by leading 
to obtain shop plates 
Present traffic 
mands are so that these 
are unwilling to await upon the de- 


possible, locomotives 
need of 


strong 


which have 


systems 
delivery. 
severe 


early 


liveries of new cars and locomotives 
now under order and deferred by 
scarcity of steel. Much pressure is 


being brought upon high mill officials 
being em- 
ployed to push plate ‘ton- 
nages for these The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is one of those which 
is pounding platemakers hard for 
but met with 
continu- 


expedient is 
through 
repairs. 


and every 


has 
the 
scope ot 


Pennsylvania 


thus far 


because of 


material, 
little success 
ing 
One leading 
maker is approaching the point where 
he will be obliged to close his books 


tremendous demand. 


eastern 


for this year’s delivery, as his specifi- 
represent a full output 
, 7 “ 

Very few plate 


cations now 
into the last quarter. 
contracts are being made by eastern 
makers, but 3.75c, Pittsburgh, is their 
usual price for shipment at their con- 
venience. Some sales are being made 
for specific requirements running into 
next year at 3.75c to 4.25c, Pittsburgh. 


Prompt plates have brought 5.50c, 
Pittsburgh. A western Pennsylvania 
buyer this week was offered 1,000 


tons for shipment at his convenience 
at 4.00c, Pittsburgh. Delayed mill 
deliveries have lead to some cancella- 
tions. One lot of 1,300 tons was 
revoked by the buyer, who evidently 
was able to get his steel more quickly 


from another source. A third iron 
ore freighter ordered by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation of its Spar- 
rows Point yard will require about 
4000 tons of plates. A tank boat 
just placed with another Atlantic 
yard will give an eastern Pennsyl- 


vania mill 3,000 tons additional. 


Plates Still Highest 


Chicago, March 28.—Demand for steel 


plates continues large and _ insistent, 
with consumers almost unable to ob- 
tain any further supply. Mills are be- 
ing besieged for further tonnages and 


consumers are anxious to contract even 
when delivery cannot be promised be- 
fore 1917. Much business is offered 
for that delivery, but, except on tonnage 
for definite projects, steel producers are 


unwilling to entertain the business. 


The nominal quotation on plates from 


mill is 2.79c, Chicago, Premiums on 
prompt delivery almost surpass belief 
and as high as 4c, Chicago, has been 


quoted and accepted. 


Strong at Almost Any Price 
Pittsburgh, March 28. Steel 
are selling at a wide range in price in 
all parts of the country. Some tonnage 


plates 


continues to be booked at 2.60c, the 
price adopted March 13, by leading 
makers for future delivery, but some 


manufacturers are selling car and ship- 


building material at 2.75c for delivery 
into next year. A number of prom- 
inent consumers willingly have paid 


2.90c for steel plates for shipment after 
Dec. 31 sales at as high as 3.50c 
being 
that 


and 


made in isolated instances. 


heavy tonnages of 


are 


Reports struc- 
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tural material are being stocked, are 
given no credence by well posted mar- 
this center. From a 


would be 


ket observers at 
speculative standpoint, it 
costly to stock 
prices prevailing the last 
Generally, it is believed that from 90 to 


ex- 
tremely material at 


six months. 


95 per cent of the tonnage rolled by 
mills during the last eight or ten 
months, was for specific work. The 
fact that specifications do not increase 


at the end of a month, or 
just prior to the 


quarterly period, is further evidence of 


in volume 


opening of a new 


the absence of speculation. 


Advance to 4 Cents 


Cleveland, March 28.—One Cleve- 
land company which has a_ limited 
tonnage for sale prior to July 1 is 


now asking 4c for plates and another 
company is selling at 3.50c to 3.70c, 
Pittsburgh. One of the largest inde- 
pendent companies is unable to take 
any and others are taking 
business in a very way 
Pittsburgh, 
as to delivery. 


tonnage 
conservative 
at 2.75c, without definite 


~ 


guarantee 


Building Going Forward 


Some Very Low Prices Being Named on Fabricated Steel 


—Several Large Tonnages for Hotels 


New York, March 28. — A liberal 
amount of new tonnage is coming into 
the market in this territory, although the 
situation the past week has not been as 
the preceding period. It 
now well assured that the lead- 
ing interest will supply the 15,000 tons 
for the new Pennsylvania railroad hotel 
here. High prices still show some tend- 
ency to hold back work, but this is not 
as pronounced as recently and where 
builders have their plans well matured, 
Some surpris- 
work, 


active as in 
seems 


they are not hesitating. 
fabricated 
material 


ingly low prices on 
considering the present 
market, occasionally appear and indicate 
the presence of contract prices for un- 
Of such a char- 


plain 


der the current market. 
acter was a quotation within the week 


of 3.30c, per pound, or $66, per ton, 
erected, on a loft building. Most shops 
are quoting around $70, per ton, de- 
livered, or $80 to $85, erected. The 
minimum on plain material is 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, or 3.169c, New York, with 


sales up to 3.00c, Pittsburgh, and higher 
in accordance with the delivery. 


Unable to Meet Demand. 


March 27.—-Eastern 
continue 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania shapemakers 
to be faced with the problem 


to meet the demand which from their 


how 


regular customers alone is very heavy 


page 734.) 


(For complete prices see 


the 
new 


the high prices and 
policies adopted of 


sales, the obligations of the mills still 


Despite 
making few 


are piling up. Furthermore, outputs 


in some instances have fallen below 
the expectations of sales executives 
and are barely normal. With some 
eastern mills, specifications in March 
were twice the output. Some mills 
hold for 3.00c, Pittsburgh, or 3.159c, 
Philadelphia, as a minimum; others 


will do 2.50¢ to 2.75c on attractive 
tonnages. In all cases, early delivery 
on any sizeable tonnage is out of 
the question. Of an export inquiry 
for 20,000 tons of shapes for third 


quarter, only 5,000 tons could be sup- 
plied by the eastern makers to whom 
tendered. A inquiry 
500 


it was Russian 


for tons of shapes. 
Shapes Held at 2.05c 
March 28.—Structural 
are being held at 2.50c 
manufacturers in the 
Decid- 


sold 


was received 
Structural 
Pittsburgh, 
steel shapes 
above by 
Pittsburgh 


and 
Greater district. 
edly 
at that 
1 and 


heavy tonnages are being 
figure for delivery after July 
quoting 2.75c 
into 1917. 


material 


some mills are 
extending 
structural 
as that for 


fab- 


for shipment 
While 


is not 


demand for 


nearly so heavy 
building 
be content 


Few of them 


car and ship purposes, 
ricators appear to with 


existing conditions. 
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are in a position to promise deliv- 


eries in less than from five to eight 


months. 


Terminal Properties 


March 28.—It is 
the 
Properties 


Cleveland 
ed that 


expect- 
the 
including 


buildings of 
co 


work on 
Terminal 


the Forest City House, will be begun 
early this summer. About 18,000 tons 
of steel will be required and will be 
furnished by the American Bridge 
Co., as heretofore announced. The 
rebuilding of the Boody House, To- 
ledo, which was held up for a time, 
is to be begun at an early date. The 
4000 tons of steel required will be 
furnished by the Bethlehem Steel Co 


Chicago Business Heavier 


Lettings of struc- 


the 


Chicago, March 28.- 
tural the 
week reveals a higher average tonnage 


steel in west during past 
than has been the rule. 

The 2,500 tons taken by th 
Bridge & Iron Co. as reported last week 
for the main telephone building in Mil- 
The 
Co. 
divided 


Wisconsin 


waukee will be Bethlehem sections. 
1,000 tons for the Hercules 
at» San Diego, Cal., 


between the Baker Iron Works and the 


Pow der 


have been 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. Other ton- 
nages are under 1,000 tons each. 
Demand for shapes continues strong 
with a nominal quotation of 2.54c, Chi- 
cago, and premiums for quicker de- 
livery. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED. 
Four barges for Dollut & Williams, New 


Orleans, 300 tons, to American gridge Co 


maneuvering hulls for the government 
work at Cincinnati and Wheeling, 


Bridge Co. 


Four 
for river 


250 tons, to the American 


Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, 1,200 foot ore 
dock, Buffalo, reinforced concrete, taking 1, 
100 tons reinforcing bars, contract to Corru 
gated Bar Co., Buffalo 

Isce Chemical Co., Niag ura Falls, N. Ws 
seven 2-story reinforced concrete mill build- 

gs, tal 5 tons structural, 1( tons re 





general contract to J. W. 





Cowper Co., Buffalo, steel contracts to Fer- 
ruson Steel & Iron Co., Buffalo. 

Rouss loft building, Green street, New York 
City, 1,600 tons, to Levering & Gerrigues 

Hotel for Pennsylvania railroad on Seventh 
avenue between Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
streets, New York City, about 15,000 tons, 
now generally accepted, will go to American 


Bridge Co. 


Brady residence, Cold Spring harbor, L. L., 
600 tons, to the Eastern Steel Co 

Material for reinforcing Second and Third 
avenue elevated lines, New York City, for the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 700 tons, to 
the American Bridge Co. 

Machine shop extension of the New Yorl 





Ship Building Co., Camden, N 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co 

Y. W. C. A. building, Baltimore, 600 tons, 
to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 


Bridge for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad at 


Cicero avenue, Chicago, 2 tons, to an inde 


pendent shop. 
Hotel, 
awarded to 


Fairmont, W. 
Barber & R 
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ported, as having gone to the McClintic Mar- 
shall Co. 
St. Mary’s school, Troy, N. Y., 200 tons, 


to West Side Structural Co. 

Bridge work for the Boston & Albany rail 
road, 120 tons, divided between the American 
Bridge and Pennsylvania Steel companies 


Milwaukee Telephone Co., main building, 


Milwaukee, Wis., 500 tons, to tethlehem 
Steel Co 

Hercules Powder Co., agitator frames and 
plate and tank work, San Diego, Cal., 1,000 
tons, agitator frames to Baker Iron Works 
(300 tons) Plate and tank work to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. (700 tons). 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Ry. Co., office building, St. Paul, Minn., 960 
tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Ce 

"mm. &-o 2 Ro Ci girder spans, 494 


tons. 


Cc. B. & QO. R. R. Co., girder spans, 385 


tons, to American Bridge Co 
Frank Cuneo, building, Chicago, 380 tons, 
to Morava Construction Co » 
Plant Milling Co., Milling building, St. 
Louis, 330 tons, to American Bridge Co 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 
Mill & 


iddition, 


1,000, 
general contract to 


Buffalo, req 


Eastern Grain Elevator C 


000 bu. elevator 


Monarch Engineering Co liring 


structural and reinforcing material. 

Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., to build Dell 
wood elevator, Buffalo, 1,000,000 bushels, large 
tonnage structural nd reitiforcing material 
To take bids later 

Boiler house for the Sun Co., Marcus hook; 
Pa., 2,000 tons, bids being taken. 

Bridge repairs. and construction of miscel 
laneous bridges or Pennsylvania railroad, 
ibout 1,000 tons, bids being taken 

Bridge work for the Southern railroad, 1,000 

1,200 tons, bids being taken. 

Church house, Madison avenue and Seventy 
third street, New York City, 500 tons, bids 
being taken 

Viaduct for New York Central railroad, 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York City, 300 tons, 
bids being taken. 

ae i fee 
Cast Iron Pipe 

ctive Competition with English Makers 

for 20,000 Tons 

New York, March 28.—Several of the 
large cast iron pipe makers of this 


‘ountry are actively pursuing a require- 


ment of about 20,000 tons, mainly 24- 
inch, for extensive water works con- 
struction at Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
That city has been carrying forward 
this project for some time and last year 
awarded a large tonnage to English 


shops. The latter are competing closely 


with the American makers for the busi- 


ness now pending. A number of other 
export matters are pending but there 
are few sales. Havana has in view 
3,000 to 5,000 tons, largely 24’s, for 
aqueduct construction Several other 


500 to 1,000-ton inquiri for Cuba are 
up. New lettings by eastern municipali 
ties are rather limited but there is good 
private buying and prices are well main 
tained Niagara Falls will open bids 
tomorrow on 2,425 tons of 4 to 36’s 
Hartford, Conn., will take bids Mar 

30 on 1,500 ¢t of 6 to 20's and 
Acushnet, Mass April 3, on 200 tons 
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of 5 to 10's. 
Machine Co. is the 
tons of 8 to 12's, 


The Warren Foundry & 
low bidder on 120 


for Boston. 


Cleveland Awards Contract 


Cleveland, March 28—The city of 


Cleveland has awarded the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


for 4,500 of 
pipe to 


spring 


miscellaneous 
the 
construction. 


a contract 
iron cover city’s 


for The 


figures submitted, and at which price 


cast 


needs 


the contract was made, were published 
in The lron Trade Review of March 23 


issue, 


Cast Pipe Still Slow 


Chicago, March 28. Comparatively 
little improvement in demand for cast 
manifest. Prices remain 
unchanged as pig iron has not advanced 
materially but cities apparently believe 
present levels are too high 
work to be 
usual scale. 


iron pipe is 


for exten- 


sion undertaken on the 


Bids were to be opened at Chicago 


March 28 on 435 tons for a_ special 
assessment project and at Cincinnati 
March 29 on-1,100 tons of high pres-, 
sure pipe. sids were. taken at. To- 
ledo, March 29, on 1,000 tons .and_ at 


Findlay, Ohio, March 30 on 115 tons. 


All Plants Busy 


Birmingham, Ala., March 28.—The 
pipe interests of: the district report 
that conditions are. practically un- 
changed since last: week. There was 


no unusually attractive business offer- 
ing. Inquiries, or specifications sub- 
mitted were comparatively light. All 
plants are busy working on business 
carry 
active operations many months ahead. 


in hand, which is sufficient to 


There has been no _ shortening of 
time in operations. One large pipe 
fitting foundry has instituted double 
shift. Prices are firm and unchanged 

which are as follows: Four-inch to 
6-inch, $28; 6-inch and up, $25; with 
$1 per ton extra for gas pipe and 
16-foot lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Are Very Scarce and Mills Will Not 


Guarantee Delivery 
Cleveland, March 28.—The scarcity 
of boiler tubes promises greatly to 
embarrass locomotive builders. - One 
buyer who was in the market for a 


considerable tonnage for delivery in 


October has been unable to place it, 
as mills would not make guarantee 
is to delivery. The Lima Locomotive 


Works has 


taken an order for 25 lo- 
comotives from the Pennsylvania 
lines west, and 25 additional for the 
New York Central. 
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4 ° 
Scrap Prices 
Show an Advancing Tendency—General 
Conditions Improved, 


New York, March 28.—A more pro 
nounced trend toward better condi- 
tions is shown in iron and_ steel 
scrap. Prices, generally, are higher. 
Eastern Pennsylvania buyers of heavy 
melting steel nowhave equalized their 
offers with those from the Pittsburgh 
district. They are offering $18, de- 
livered, at which several 1,000-ton lots 
have been closed, as against $18.50, 
delivered, now offered at Pittsburgh. 
Not much steel is to be obtained here 


at dealers’ prices of $15.50 to $15.75, 


New York. City wrought was sold 
this week at $18, New York. Heavy 
cast at Jersey points is higher. Sell- 
ers still report dificulty to dispose 
of machine shop turnings at asking 
prices Johnstown, Pa., which has 
been a heavy buying point recently 
for blast furnace turnings and_ bor 
ings, now is embargoed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. Several new ex- 
port inquiries for steel of 5,000 tons 


each came up this week. 


Toward Stronger Conditions 


Philadelphia, March 27. 
ing impetus toward stronger condi- 


Continu- 


tions in the old material market in 
this district is being given by the 
recent heavy buying at Pittsburgh 
and western Pennsylvania points. It 
now is estimated that the recent pur- 
chases of blast furnace borings and 
turnings by the Johnstown, Pa., con- 
sumer have aggregated 50,000 to 75,- 
000 tons. The excess supply of turn- 
ings which was in the market seems 
to have been absorbed by these pur- 
chases and this grade is stronger with 
$11.50, 

obtained 
higher, with sales both to consumers 
and brokers at $18, delivered eastern 


Pennsylvania, being 
steel is 


eastern 


Heavy melting 


Pennsylvania. There have been re- 
ports current of sales at $18.50, de- 
livered, but these apparently are pre- 
mature Sellers quoted this figure 
this week, but the buyers have not 
accepted. No. 1 railroad wrought has 
delivered eastern 


brought $23.50, 


Pennsvlvania. Car wheel sales at 


$17.50, delivered, are noted. 


Heavy Melting Goes Up 

Buffalo, March 28 For nearly a 
week, the scrap market of the Buffalo 
district had settled into a state of 
lethargy and dealers were looking for a 
possible reaction from the higher prices 
that had previously been established. 
Within th 


mands for heavy melting steel and sev- 


past 24 hours, however, de- 


eral other lines appeared in such volume 


as to cause a further advance in prices 
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of the leader of the list, in place of a 
softening of the schedule. Dealers had 
held to $17.50 to $18.00, but during the 
day the new buying movement brought 
out prices of $18 to $18.50 for consider- 
able tonnages, and the latter prices pre- 
vail for the present at least. 


Cleveland Market Firm 


Cleveland, March 28.—The buying 
movement which was expected to 
come last week was delayed with the 
result that prices are firm with little 
activity locally. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. was looked to for a considerable 
purchase and it is thought that there 
would have been a _ substantial rise 
in some prices had this sale been 
consumated. Brokers are taking some 
material on speculation, but the mills 
will not be interested unless prices 
are shaded materially. It has been 
reported that one local interest is out 
of the market for at least two months. 


Weaker at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, March 28.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is much weaker 
than it was last week. Transactions 
have fallen off, and it appears as 
though both rolling mills and foun- 
dries have covered for their require- 
ments for more than a month, if not 
longer. Prices have not declined, and 
the market is retaining some of the 
streneth given it during the recent 
buying period by the rapid reduction 
of the surplus that had accumulated 
in dealers’ yards, and which today 
is comparatively low. Heavy melting 
steel is quoted at from $14.25 to 
$14.75 per gross ton, mixed cast at 
from $10.50 to $11 per net ton, and 
No. 1 R. R. wrought at from $13.25 

5 


to $13.75 per net ton. 


Comparatively Quiet 


Pittsburgh, March 28.—Except for 
buying by dealers, the market for 
iron and steel scrap in the Greater 
Pittsburgh district is quiet. Several 
dealers apparently sold short during 
the active buying movement of a 
few weeks ago, but prices have been 
maintained fairly well. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is hovering around $19 a 


ton, but the market has not been 


severely tested. Demand for machine 


shop turnings and borings has been, 


unusually heavy, due to the fact that 
large tonnages are being used in a 
number of the blast furnace plants in 
this district. Machine shop turnings 
sold at as high as $11.50 a ton a few 


days ago. 
Scrap at High Level 


Chicago, March 28.—Continued buying 
of heavy grades of steel scrap has 
brought the price levels of almost all 
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kinds of iron and steel scrap to prac- 
tically the highest point in the present 
active market. Contracting has _ been 
going on for several weeks until within 
the last few days, when it has de- 
creased. A heavy short interest has 
developed and some sellers are look- 
ing about to cover thei: sales, while 
other brokers with material coming in 
are taking profits. 

Prices of heavy melting steel now are 
sufficiently high to keep material at 
home and shipments to eastern markets 
Wrought scrap 


is somewhat higher in response to a 


have been interrupted. 


large demand, although one consumer 
of this material has been out of the 
market for a number of weeks. No. 1 
railroad wrought is now selling at about 
$17 to $17.50 per net ton. Iron and 
steel car axles are touching the highest 
points of any scrap material. Steel car 
axles have been known to sell as high 
as $26 to $27 and iron car axles are at 
least $24 to $25 per net ton, with some 
sales at even higher levels. 

Railroad offerings current this week 
are unusually small, the only list being 
that of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
railroad, with 965 tons. 


Very Active 


St. Louis, March 28—The iron and 
steel scrap market in this district 
continues extremely active and prices 
are advancing. Although consumers 
generally have not entered the market 
as yet, still sales of heavy melting 
steel at $18 are reported. Old steel 
car axles again are in demand, pre- 
sumably as a _ substitute for billets, 
and prices as high as $21 a net ton 
are noted. Relaying rail inquiries are 
brisk, but the supply of first quality 
relayers is rather limited. The only 
railroad offering this week is a small 
item of 250 tons offered by the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville rail- 


road. 


Healthier Condition 
March 28.—A 


character- 


Birmingham, Ala., 
much healthier condition 
ized the old material market the past 
week. Advanced prices have become 
quite firm and dealers in general re- 
port good business. Aside from ac 
tual needs, buyers are now inclined 
to take on stock. Dealers continue 
to augment their stocks by purchas- 
ing all available material at prevail- 
ing prices. Some premium is _ paid 
for good steel scrap and strictly high- 
grade machinery scrap. In fact, no 
soft spots have appeared in all grades 
of old material 

The Federal Bridge Co., Waukesha 
Wis., has changed its name to the 


Federal Bridge & Structural Co. 
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Delayed Delivery of Bars 


Will Cause Heavy Tonnages to be Carried Beyond July 1 


Rolling Requires More Time Than Was Estimated 


Philadelphia, March 27. Delayed 
deliveries on first half orders for 
large steel rounds for munition manu- 
facture, it has become clear, will 
necessitate a heavy unshipped ton- 
nage being carried past July 1. A 
number of the makers apparently 
have not been able to manufacture 
this steel to the specifications re- 
quired, as rapidly as they had expect- 
ed originally. In some cases, it is 
learned, fully a three months’ rolling 
will be carried over from first half 
orders. These conditions tend to ex- 
plain why new sales are less numer- 
ous at present and why producers 
are holding out so strongly for sharp 
advances. Another phase of the mat- 
ter is that a number of the muntion 
makers, when they bought steel last 
year, were given options at a price 
on an additional 25 to 30 per cent of 
their contract tonnages. These op- 
tions expire April 1 and it is thought 
that many of them will be exercised. 
A new inquiry for 5,000 to 20,000 tons 
of shell rounds for last quarter is 
before eastern makers, who are quot- 
ing from 4.00c to 4.25c, mill, on such 
business. The soft steel bar market 
shows few points of interest. Little 
selling is going on and current con- 
tract quotations are of little signifi- 
cance. One large maker, who is sold 
up to July, continues to hold bars at 


3.50c, Pittsburgh. 
Inquiry for 30,000 Tons 


New York, March 28.—French muni- 
tion works again inquired in this dis- 
trict the past week for about 30,000 tons 
of shrapnel stock for delivery over the 
rest of the year. A Paris house has 
asked for 7,000 tons of large slabs either 
bessemer or open hearth, which are to 
be broken down into merchant mill 
products. Leading makers of steel bars 
are now quoting 2.45c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.619c, New York, on current business 


and higher is frequently obtained. 


Bars Creep Upward 


Pittsburgh, March 28 —Steel bars 
ow are being held at 2.50c as a min- 
imum by all manufacturers in the 
Greater Pittsburgh district, or $3 a 
ton above the nominal price, adopted 
March 13. Although there has been 
ro formal change in quotations, it is 
impossible to find manufacturers will 
ine to sell at tess than 2.50c for fu- 
ture delivery and considerable  ton- 


nage is commanding $5 a ton above 


Specifications for war ma- 


terial show no diminution. Manufac- 
turers of shell steel in the Pittsburgh 
district have not been affected mate- 
rially by the punitive expedition to 
Mexico. It 
however, that the preparedness pro- 
gram will create moderately heavy 


generally is_ believed, 


demand for munitions, which ‘may 
counteract any lull in activity caused 
by a possible declaration of peace in 
Europe. Iron bars are commanding 
from 2.40c to 2.50c. 
Cancels Tonnage 

Cleveland, March 28.—A _ decided 
novelty in correspondence relating to 
hars was a letter received by a Cleve- 
land firm a few days ago from an 
agricultural implement concern can- 
celling a limited tonnage of bars 
which had been contracted for some 
time ago. The buyer stated that he 
was afraid the farmers were buying 
<O many automobiles that they would 
not buy agricultural implements which 
he manufactured. This concern seems 
to stand in a class by itself, as the 
rule is for buyers to urge shipment 
on all the tonnage for which they 
have contracted. 

Hard Steel is Higher 


Chicago, March 28.—Hard steel bars 
rerolled from rails have been advanced 
in this market to a range of 2.35c to 
2.50c, Chicago mill. This is an advance 
of $2 to $3 per ton over the previous 
range. Greater demand is being put on 
mills producing this form of steel and 
a number of consumers who formerly 
would not believe it could be used for 
their requirements are finding it satis- 
factory and owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining soft steel are making use of 
it. One producer refuses to book any- 
thing under the maximum quotation 
while others are willing to take some 
tonnages at a_ slightly lower price. 
[he output of this material is not large, 
and the total tonnage available in this 
market is not sufficient to meet de- 
mands. 

No change has taken place in the situ- 
ation as to soft steel bars, which con- 
tinue quotable nominally at 2.54c, Chi- 
cago, with heavy premiums in _ cases 
where anything like a prompt shipment 
can be obtained. The heavy demand 
continues on the part of foreign and 
domestic consumers, but most mills are 
unable to touch any of this business. 

Bar Iron Advances 

Chicago, March 28—Chicago makers 


of bar iron have advanced quotations to 
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a minimum of 2.35c, Chicago mill, for 
second quarter and 2.50c, Chicago mill, 
for third quarter. This is an advance 
of $2 per ton over the figure prevailing 
last week and results from increased 
demand. 

Considerable sales of this material 
have been made and one large pro- 
ducer has booked practically enough 
tonnage to take its output until July 1. 
Some possibility remains of placing fur- 
ther tonnage during this period, but it 
will be small, 

Not much tonnage is being taken for 
third quarter delivery as producers are 
backward about contracting that far in 
advance but on attractive tonnages some 
bookings are being made at the highest 
hgure., 


Hoops and Bands 


Pittsburgh, March 28.—Steel hoops 
and bands no longer are being sold 
at prices adopted March 13 by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. Hoops are firmly 
held at 2.75c as a minimum and are 
Bands are 
selling at 2.50c for future delivery. 


declared to be searce. 


Shafting 


Pittsburgh, March 28,—Cold rolled 
steel shafting continues to be offered 
at 25 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, although some mills are refusing 
to sell at that figure. Warehouses 
are selling at above the list price. 
Specifications are decidedly heavy and 
most manufacturers are unable to 
promise shipments in less than six 


months. 


Bankers Buy Machine 
Company Stock 


Effective April 1, the Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co, a _ newly 
formed Ohio corporation, will take 
over the net assets of the present 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. The amount involved is ap- 
proximately $2,300,000. The capital 
stock will be increased from $1,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000; $1,500,000 of which 
is to be 7 per cent, cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100. This has 
been sold to William Salomon & Co., 
New York, and to Secor & Bell, 
Toledo, O. It is understood that this 
amount will be publicly offered. The 
$2,500,000 new common, $50 par, will 
not be offered to the public. The 
preferred stock is to be redeemed by 
a sinking fund to which 10 per cent 
of the net earnings will be applied, 
not less than $50,000 being used for 
this purpose each year. It is said that 
No. 9 plant at 2269 East Sixty-fifth 


street will be enlarged shortly. 
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is Still Exeited 


Fabulous Prices for Prompt Delivery Are Reported— 
Buyers Slow to Cover Beyond Jan. 1, 1917 


New York, March 28.—Buyers of 
ferro-manganese continue to be most 
interested in deliveries before Jan. 1, 
1917, and they are more willing to 
pay the high prices for that period, 
especially for the third and fourth 
quarters, than to obligate themselves 
on contracts at $175, seaboard, for 
the first half of next year. Sellers 
still have considerable tonnage to dis- 
pose of for first half of next year at 
this figure under the recent authori- 
zation given them by their English 
principals. Limited quantities of Eng- 
lish metal for fourth quarter have 
been sold at $200, seaboard, and there 
are further offers of material by sell- 
ers at that price. There is less buy- 
ing of prompt or early ferro-manga- 
nese at the famine prices. A lot of 
50 tons for prompt is being offered 
here at. $425, seaboard, and in Phila- 
delphia this week a carload was quot- 
ed at $5.50 per unit, or $440 for 80 
per cent, but was not purchased. 
mestic makers have been asking $5.25 
unit for 50 to 60 per cent, for such 
delivery as they can make.  Ship- 
ments of English ferro-manganese to 
this country in March were the larg- 
est in some time and ageregated 8,000 
to 10,000 tons. 

Spiegeleisen continues very strong, 
with a higher tendency. Some buyers 
this week offered for guaranteed 20 
per cent more than $60, furnace, the 
official domestic price. Good _ ton- 
nag for last half have been sold at 
$65, furnace. <A less than carload lot 
for prompt shipment of 30 to 35 per 
cent, was sold in the Philadelphia 
district this week at $4.25 per unit. 


res 
f 


The market in ferro-tungsten re- 
mains on a very high level as the 
metal is very scarce. In Philadelphia 
this week, sellers asked $10 per pound 
of tungsten content. It is interest- 
ing to note that one large eastern 
tool steel maker, before the war, was 
obtaining its supplies of this alloy 
under a 58-cent per pound contract. 


Still High at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, March 28.—Sales of 80 
per cent ferro-manganese at almost 
fabulous prices, reports of which 
would arouse suspicion under more 
normal conditions, continue to keep 
the market for this material in an 
excited state. One consumer, in dire 
need of this alloy, is reported to have 
paid $1,000 a ton for a carload for 


immediate delivery. While this re- 


port has not been verified, yet it 
comes from a reliable source. 

Inquiries for spiegeleisen are nu- 
merous, several firms in central west- 
ern territory asking bids on tonnages 
ranging from 200 to 1,000 tons. 
Spiegeleisen is held at $60 a ton for 
second half delivery. 


o oO 
Billet Prices 
Continue to Advance—Discards Sold at 
$45 and Higher 


Pittsburgh, March 28. — Prices of 
semi-finished steel products continue to 
advance steadily. Manufacturers of bil- 
lets in the Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
district have disposed of rather heavy 
tonnages of discards at $45, mill, and 
above. Generally, discarded billets are 
of special analysis, the carbon content 
running as high as 0.50 and the man- 
ganese content averaging about 0.65. 
However, sales of standard 4x4 billets 
at $45, mill, for shipment to eastern 
consumers have been made. One seller 
is asking $48.50, mill, for billets and 
sheet bars and heavy tonnages of slabs 
have been purchased at that figure. 
Some of the smaller manufacturers of 
plates have been buying heavy tonnages 
of slabs to round out their requirements. 
Wire rods are quiet, but it is apparent 
that manufacturers would not shade $55 
to $60, Pittsburgh. Muck bar nominally 
is quoted at $40, Pittsburgh. 


Jobbers Out—Compete Billet Mills 


Philadelphia, March 27. — More busi- 
ness continues to be offered to sellers 
of re-rolling billets in this district than 
they care to take, because of their heavy 
order books, but some makers report 
that sales of forging steel at the high 
prices prevailing are less easy to make. 
In some eastern districts, the jobbers 
who have been specifying old forging 
billet contracts at prices below the cur- 
rent market, are underselling the mills, 
and yet are realizing handsomely. The 
forging billet market is being quoted 
broadly at a range of $60 to $75, mill, 
the highest prices necessarily being on 
small lots. Re-rolling billets are from 
about $47.50 to $55, Philadelphia. All 
makers are sold up so far ahead that 
they are not inclined to sell freely and 
at least one large eastern Pennsylvania 
producer has been accepting only a por- 
tion of the tonnage specified in in- 
quiries by regular customers to guard 
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against speculative tendencies. West- 
ern makers continue to dispose of in 
this territory some off heats of billets, 
blooms and slabs, both bessemer and 
open hearth at $45 to $50, mill. Wire 
rods are held at $55, Pittsburgh, by 


large sellers here. 
Contracts For Sheet Bars 


Youngstown, March 28.—Reserva- 
tions of sheet bars for third quarter 
delivery have been made quietly until 
now most of the sheet mills of this 
district are protected on their re- 
quiréments. The average contract 
price for bessemer sheet bars for third 
quarter delivery was $38, some sales 
being made under this figure while 
the open hearth tonnage commanded 
a higher price. The new contract 
figure was lower than generally ex- 
pected, the impression prevailing a 
few weeks ago that $40, or even bet- 
ter, would be paid by the sheet mills 
for their third quarter bars. The 
price for July to September delivery 
is $4 higher than the average contract 
price for second quarter, which was 
$34. For first quarter business, the 
average price was about $29, the in- 
crease in six months being about $9. 

For second quarter business, how- 
ever, those mills whose contracts do 
not call for sufficient material to 
permit capacity operations, are paying 
much higher prices. One mill was 
quoted $46 for prompt delivery. Many 
mills are turning out greater ton- 
nages than their previously rated ca- 
pacity, and their: second quarter con- 
tracts will not supply sufficient raw 
material unless additional tonnages 
are secured in the open 
Prices somewhat lower than the gen- 
erally accepted minimum of $45 have 


market. 


been secured on resale lots. With 
sheet prices gaining strength, and ap- 
proaching a level more in line with 
other steel products, the sheet bar 
market is expected to gain strength 
and makers are now expecting a sub- 
stantial advance for fourth quarter 
business. 

Billets continue in great demand 
Several hundred tons of forging bil- 
lets have been sold during the past 
few days at a minimum of $65, Pitts- 
burgh. Rolling billets continue to 
command premium prices for imme- 
diate shipments. Rerolling billets are 
in stronger demand, and are held at 
$40 to $45. Off heats of steel rejected 
under foreign specifications are being 
taken eagerly by domestic buyers. 
Some mills now are holding this steel 
at $55. The analysis of this steel is 
variable. The carbon is usually either 
above or below the permissible range, 
or there is an excess or deficiency of 


sulphur, silicon or phosplrorus. 
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Rail Buying 
For Next Year's Delivery Now Amounts 
to 700,000 Tons. 
New York, March 239. 


Rail buying keeps up. The Southern 


(By wire.)— 


Pacific has finally closed for 45,000 to 
50,000 tons with the Tennessee company, 
which takes 2,000 for the New Orleans 
& Southern and the Maryland Steel Co. 
has taken 2,000 for a southern road. 
The receiver of the Missouri Pacific & 
Iron Mountain roads has been author- 
ized to place 30,000 tons. 


Large Sales for 1917 

New York, March 28.—Rail buying 
for 1917 delivery, now has grown to 
about 700,000 tons, and the activity con- 
tinues. The Pennsylvania railroad has 
taken no action and some makers have 
not yet been approached by that system. 
The total New York Central tonnage 
was formally closed late last week and 
is about 140,000. tons, divided between 
the Steel Corporation mills. and _ the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Some of the new sales not heretofore 
reported are 20,000 to 30,000 tons for the 
Seaboard Air line; about 10,000 tons, 
additional, for the Atlantic Coast line; 
30,000 to 40,000 tons for the Erie; 10,000 
tons, additional, for a large western 
system; 45,000 tons for a southwestern 
road; 5,000 tons for the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and other lots. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has 3,000 tons for 
the Lehigh & New England for next 
year and the Lackawanna Steel Co., 4,- 
000 tons, for the Grand Trunk for this 
year. The Cambria Steel Co. received 
15,000 tons and the Maryland Steel Co., 
10,000 tons of the recent Baltimore & 
Ohio order. The Algoma Steel Corpo- 
ration finally has received the 12,000 
tons for a South African railway, 
which it had been reported would come 
to this country. 

Besides the Pennsylvania, the roads 
now actively figuring on rails are the 
Norfolk & Western, Chesepeake & Ohio, 
the Southern and Florida East Coast. 

Car orders of the past week totalled 
about 3,150. The most important awards 
were the following: 

Philadelphia & Reading railroad, 500 hop- 
pers to the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 500 
hoppers to the Standard Steel Car Co. 

Erie railroad, 1,000 hoppers to the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 

Soutbern railway, 500 gondolas to the Mount 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co. and 12 gondolas to the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Paris-Lyons, Mediterranean railway, 500 gon 
dolas to builder not yet announced. 

Pittsburgh railways, 25 street cars to Cin- 
cinnati Car Co. 

The American Locomotive Co. has received 


ur locomotives for the Calumet & Arizona 
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Mining Co. and one for the Standard Oi! Co. 
of Indiana. 

Atlantic coast line 25 passenger types to 
the Pullman Co. 

Illinois Central railway, 94 different pas- 
senger types to various companies. 


Spike Prices Advanced 


New York, March 28—Leading 
makers of spikes have advanced 
prices $5 per ton. The new schedule 
is 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for 4% x 9/16- 
inch and larger; 2.85¢, Pittsburgh, for 
Y%% and 7/16-inch, and 3.?5c, Pittsburgh, 
for 5/16 and 3-inch. Boat spikes are 
at 2.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Track Equipment 


Pittsburgh, March 28.—Manufactur- 
ers of railroad spikes today advanced 
prices to a minimum of 2.75¢ for 
standard spikes, 4% x 9/16-inch. One- 
half and 7/16-inch spikes are quoted 
at 2.85c; 5/16 and 3/8-inch, at 3.15c, 
and boat spikes at 2.90c. 

Street Railway Cars 

The Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. 
H., has received an order for 200 
double-truck semi-convertible cars. .of 
a new type and for 200 pairs of 
trucks for the» same from the Bay 
State Street Railway Co., which op- 
erates in Massachusetts. The com- 
pany has unfilled orders amounting 


to approximately $2,000,000. 


Metal Markets 


Spelter is Firm and Lead Very Strong— 
Copper Not Very Active. 

New York, March 28.—The metal markets 

generally have remained quiet during the 

week, with price fluctuations less pronounced 


than usual. The copper market has been 
characterized by only a small volume of busi 
ness. Producers have taken some business in 
electrolytic at 26.37%c to 26.50c for June 


and July shipment; these interests have very 
little metal for earlier delivery. Lake pro- 
ducers have booked ordinary lake copper at 
27.12%4c to 27.25c, cash, and arsenical at 


27c, cash, both for June and July shipment. 
Second hands have been reducing their quo 
tations during the week and now are offering 
small lots of electrolytic and ordinary lake at 
around 27c, cash for prompt and April ship- 
ment. Ordinary casting copper is quoted at 
25.50c to 25.75c, cash. Special brands of 
casting copper are offered for April shipment 
at 26.50c, cash. 

The lead market has been’ exceedingly 
strong, but was unsettled today by the pub- 
lication of an announcement by the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. in which this com- 
pany declares it would be inadvisable to in 
crease further the price of pig lead at this 
time, on the ground that such increased prices 
would tend to discourage consumption of the 
metal. The outside market, which was quoted 
at &c, New York, and 8c to 8.25c, St. Louis, 
settled to 7.87%c to 8.12%c, New York, and 
St. Louis, and probably would have declined 
further were the market not so thoroughly 
sold uhead. As indicated above, the St. 
Louis quotations last week were higher than 
those prevailing in New York, the first time 
this ever has been noted. The premium on 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 
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lead at St. Louis was due to the big demand 
for lead for export by way of the Pacific 


coast, 


The spelter market has continued firm but 
rather quiet. Prime western is quoted as 
follows: Prompt 17.50c to 17.62%c, St. Louis; 
March and early April 17.50c; April 17¢ to 
17.12%c; May 16.50c to 16.62%c; June l6c to 
16.12%c; third quarter, ISe to 15.12%. 
Brass special for prompt shipment is quoted 
at 20.25c to 20.75c, St. Louis. 


The tin market the past few days has re- 
flected a strong tome due to heavy buying in 
the far east and also to the delays attending 
the granting of licenses permitting exports of 
the metal from England. The week has been 
characterized by a fair amount of buying, a 
large portion.of which is for future deliveries. 
The market is quoted as follows: Spot and 
Marth, 50c; April, 49c; May, 48¢; June, 
45c, ete. 


The antimony market is strong and spot 
Chinese now is quoted st 45c, duty paid, with 
spot domestic at the same level. March ship- 
ment from China is quoted at 34c to 34.50c, 
in bond at New York. 

The aluminum market is strong and out- 
siders ask 60c to 6lc on No. 1 ingots in 
carload lots. 


Electric Process 


Will be Used to Much Greater Extent 
by the Steel Corporation 

New York, March 29. (By wite.2 
An important forward step ‘in the 
development ‘of tonnage’ production 
of electric steel in this country is 
about to be taken by the Steel Cor- 
poration. Large new Heroult plants 
are to be built at Milwaukee and in 
the Chicago district.’ The size of the 
furnace units has not yet been finally 
determined, but they will be the larg- 
est yet installed and will exceed the 
20 to 25-ton types. The Corporation 
has been carrying on experimental 
production of electric steel on a ton- 
nage scale for several years and has 
met with very satisfactory results. 


Cotton Tie Market 


Will Probably Not Be Formally Opened 
Until May or June 


Pittsburgh, March 28.—Cotton tie 
manufacturers show no inclination to 
discuss prices for the 1916 season 
and it is likely that the market will 
not formally open until May or June. 
Last year, mills did not open their 
books for cotton ties until July, when 
a price of 85 cents a bundle of 45 
pounds was offered as the July basis; 
that was the highest price recorded 
since 1908. Cotton ties have not com- 
manded more than 95 cents a bundle 
during the last decade and a half, 
but with steel hoops selling at 2.75c, 
or $3) a ton above the price prevail- 
ing a year ago, it is obvious that 
cotton tie manufacturers will not be 
willing to roll material at anything 
like prices obtained in past years. 








A. F. Huston, president of the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co., has re- 
turned from a several months’ stay 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 

D. E. Loomis, of New York, and 
Isaac Heister, of Reading, have been 
elected directors of the Temple Iron 
Co., Temple, Pa 

William Ahrend has been appointed 
superintendent of- the Cisco Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, succeeding George 
Spinner. 

H. M. Atkins, president of the 
Warner Elevator Co., Cincinnati, ts in 
New York on a business trip of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration. 

Walter L. Ronstrom, formerly con- 
nected with the Hubbard Steel Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. has become associated 
with the Marshall Foundry Co., and 
will have charge of its new plant at 
Black Lick, Pa. 

T. R. Galey, who has been connect- 
d with the Asbestos Protected Metal 
Co., Pittsburgh, for several years, has 
been appointed manager of a new 
fice, recently opened by the company 


Oo 
at Dallas, Tex 

Henry L. James, of the Pencoyd 
lron Works,. lectured recently in the 
University series at Philadelphia on 
‘The Making of Steel”, showing by 
motion pictures the different branches 
of the industry from the blast furnace 
to the finished section 

William Jaxheimer, an engineer of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., has returned 
from a trip to Argentina, where he 
delivered the battleship MARENO, 
which was built in the Fore River 
yards of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration 

Samuel A 
of the casting plant in Everett, Mass., 
of the General Electric Co., Lynn, 


Wallace, superintendent 


Mass., for four years, resigned and 
accepted a position to take charge 
of a large ammunition factory just 
outside of Paris, France. He expects 
to sail early in April. 

\. H. Gorson is exhibiting 34 paint- 
ings in the art galleries of Wunderly 
Bros., Pittsburgh. All of the paintings 
show industrial scenes in Pittsburgh, in 
cluding rolling mill and_ blast furnace 
plants : 

John C. Neale has been appointed 
general manager of sales of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., vice C. B. McElhany, 
resigned, effective April a Mr. 
Neale will have complete charge of 


sales matters and will be located at 
the general offices of the company, 
in the Widener building, Philadelphia. 
tle holds the same title for the Worth 
Bros. Co. and the Midvale Steel Co., 
other subsidiaries of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. 

Charles SS. Belsterling, until re- 
cently trafic manager of the Amert- 
can Bridge Co., with offices in Pitts- 
burgh, now commerce counsel of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was 
presented a scarfpin, set with pearls 
and sapphires, a few days ago by 
friends and associates at Pittsburgh 

L. E. Jordan, formerly president 
and general manager of the Vulcan 
Process Co., Minneapolis, has dis 
posed of his interest in the company 
and will be succeeded in office by 


Clifford N 


the position of treasurer and general 


Lockwood.who will fll 


nianagel 


 . Drumm has been appointed 
supervisor of installation of the ef- 
ficiency instrument department of the 
Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh 


Mr. Drumm was formerly in charge of 
instruments in the efficiency engineering 
department of the Carnegie Steel Co., a 
position which he held for five years. 

\. €. Dinkey has been made a di 
rector of the Cambria Iron Co., suc- 
ceeding W. H. Donner. The other re 
tiring directors have been re-elected. 
W. P. Barba, John C. Neale and S. M. 
Vauclain, whose terms as directors of 
the Cambria Steel Co. had expired, have 
heen re-elected. 

Frank F. 


of the by-product coke and_ benzol 


Marquard, superintendent 


plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., at 
Farrell, Pa., on April 1 will become 
manager of the coke oven plant being 
erected at Clairton, Pa. The Clair- 
ton plant will consist of 650 ovens 
He will be succeeded by Ellis Hil 
born at Farrell. 

J. M. Milliken has been appointed 
auditor of the Cambria Steel Co., 
effective April 1, succeeding H. W. 
McAteer, comptroller, resigned. Mr. 
Milliken will be located in the gen- 
eral offices of the company in the 
Widener building, Philadelphia. He 
has been serving as auditor of the 
Worth Bros. Co. 

President FE. G. Grace, Vice Presi- 
dents H. S. Snyder and C. A. Buck, 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
President C: F. Rand, of the Spanish- 
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American Iron Co., are in Cuba on 


a trip of inspection of_ the ore prop- 
erties of the Bethlehem company and 
those recently acquired by the pur- 
chase of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Lawrence Cooney, who recently 
became identified with the Algoma 
Steel Co., Sault Ste. Marie, has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
the works and docks of that com- 
pany. For 18 years he was in charge 
t “¢] finishing department of the 
Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., at Youngstown, O 

J. R. McGinley, Pittsburgh, chair 
man of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, and executive officer of 


the Duff Mfg. Co., 


ly was elected a member of the 


Pittsburgh, recent 


board of directors of the Poole En 
eineering & Machine Co., 


Md The company manufactures a 


Baltimore, 
diversified line of machinery for 
steamboats, and recently has been 
making war material 

ow LeValley, one of the foun 


} 


ders of the Chain Belt Co., Milwau 


kee, and president of the concern 
since its organization in 1891, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of directors following his decision 
to retire as active head because of 
advancing ag William CC. Frye, 
treasurer, has assumed the additional 
duties of president and general man 


agcr 


Will Hold Conference 

The executive committee of the 
Nattonal Machine Tool Builders’ As 
sociation having decided that, in view 
of the great stress of business, the 
association will give up its usual 
spring convention with its regular 
program, there will be held in its 
place a conference of members who 
may attend the National Metal Trades 
Convention in New York, April 27 
and 28. This conference will be on 
the day following, 
\pril 29, at Hotel Astor It will be 


bsolutely informal without any fixed 


namely, Saturday, 


program, but open only to members 
that they may discuss freely the many 
perplexing problems they are facing. 
The Central Steel Co., Massillon 
O., has established a branch office at 
1511 Lytton building, 14 East Jack 
son boulevard, Chicago, in charge of 


A. Schaeffer 
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Control 


Of American Steel Export Co. is Pur- 
chased—Large Business 


Control of the American Steel Ex- 
port Co., with headquarters in the 
Morris building, Philadelphia, has 
been acquired by H. W. McAteer and 
C. B. McElhany, by the purchase of 
the 58 per cent interest in this com- 
pany of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. The Midvale company recently, 
when it acquired the Cambria Steel 
Co., took over the stock holding of 
that company in the export company. 
Mr. McAteer, who has been comptroller 
and assistant to the president of the 
Cambria Steel Co., and Mr. McElhany, 
president and 
general manager of sales of the same 
company, will retire from these posi- 
tions April 1. Both these gentlemen 
were among the original stockholders 
in the American Steel Export Co. 
when that company was formed in 


who. has been vice 


June, 1915, to engage in general ex- 
port trade. In the 
of the company, Mr. 


reorganization 
McAteer will 
become president and Mr. McElhany 
vice president and general manager of 
The capitalization will be in- 
$200,000 to $500,000. 
The company will establish headquar- 


sales. 
creased from 
ters in New York as well as in 
Philadelphia. 

Since it was organized, the Amer- 
ican Steel Export Co. has been doing 
a large business. During the first 
ended 
it shipped 117,314 gross tons, 


six months of its existence, 
Dec. 31, 
of which 44 per cent was furnished 
by the Cambria Steel Co. and the 
mills. W. H. 
Donner, until recently, when he was 
John C. Neale, has 
been serving as president of the ex- 
have 


remainder by other 


succeeded by 


port company and the sales 
been in charge of Otto Kafka. 


Electric Equipment for 
New Steel Mills 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has taken orders for 
electrical equipment for three new steel 
mills situated in widely separated parts 
of the country. The contracts indicate 
the growth of the steel industry and the 
increasing use of electric drive for roll- 
ing mills. The orders comprise material 
for the plants of the Baltimore Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Baltimore, Md.; the Chat- 
tanooga Steel Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
and the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
\ngeles, Cal. 

The equipment sold to the Baltimore 
company consists of motors for main 
roll drive, two 1,200-horsepower motors 
for hot mill drive, and one 750-horse- 


power motor geared to 12 cold rolls. 
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The contract with the Chattanooga con- 
cern calls for an 8,000-horsepower mo- 
tor and fiywheel motor generator for 
one 34-inch blooming mill. The Llewel- 
lyn Co. bought equipment consisting of 
two 800-horsepower motors for a 22- 
inch billet mill and a 12-inch merchant 
bar mill, and one 250-horsepower motor 
to be geared to a 14-inch roughing mill. 


Death of Max M. Suppes 


Max M. Suppes, general manager 
of the National Tube Co.’s plant at 
Lorain, O., died March 27 at his home 
i Elyria, O., after an illness of three 
weeks with heart disease. 

Mr. Suppes was born in Johnstown, 
Pa., in 1856. He received a common 
school education and learned the ma- 
chinist trade. For about 10 years 
he was associated with R. W. Hunt, 
at Troy, O., at the Renesselaer Steel 

















MAX M. SUPPES 


Works, in the capacity of master me- 
chanic and had a great deal to do 
with the development of the first au- 
tomatic rail mill for the 
T-rails. Mr. Suppes 
ciated with A. J. Moxham, of the 
Johnstown Steel Rail Co., at Johns- 
town, Pa., in 1888, as 
chanic, and 


rolling ot 


became 


asso- 


master me- 
later as master of the 
rolling mill department. There he 
development 
rolling. In 1894 he 


general 


assisted largely in the 
of girder rail 
was apointed manager and 


placed in charge of designing and 
superintending a new plant at Lorain, 
O., which was built by the late Tom 
L. Johnson and Mr. Moxham, Later 
the National Tube Co. took over this 
The blast 
docks at the plant 
were built under -Mr. Suppes’ direc- 


tion A 


works. furnaces and ore 


receiving same 


devices of his 


number of 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 
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invention were incorporated in the 
furnace plant, as well as in the steel 
works. He was a member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Mr. Suppes was a modest man and 
possessed great ability. He was 
known to the thousands who had 
worked under him as a man who 
always gave them a square deal. On 
of the uprightness of his 
character, he was universally re- 
spected. 


account 


New Gary Plant 


Will Have Annual Capacity of About 
Five Hundred Thousand Tons 


Plans for the’ new mill of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., at Gary, Ind., have 
been outlined briefly by officials of 
the company. As previously reported 
in these columns, the plant will con- 
sist of a battery of blast furnaces, a 
bessemer steel department, a rolling 
mill department, a depart- 
ment, and auxiliary equipment. The 


furnace 


mill will have an annual capacity of 
about 500,000 tons, approximating that 
of the works at McKeesport, Pa. 
Ore docks and unloading machinery 
will be blast fur- 
nace plant, consist of 


erected near the 
which will 
furnaces, each 
having a capacity of about 500 tons. 
The bessemer steel works will house 


four modern blast 


two 12-ton bessemer converters. Two 
40-inch reversing 
blooming mills will be installed. The 


electrically driven 
skelp mill will consist of two con- 
tinuous mills, a universal plate mill 
and sheared plate mill. Five lap’ 
weld furnaces and five butt weld 
furnaces will be built and it is planned 
to install a coupling shop, a galvaniz- 
ing shop, a job shop, a machine shop, 
a blacksmith shop and a large ware- 
house. A power station and water- 


works plant also will be provided. 


Five New Furnaces 


Recent contracts for the extension 
of its open hearth steel works by 
the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, provide 
for the addition of five furnaces, 
which will make eight in all.. The 
size of these furnaces has not been 
determined, finally. 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Co., 
Pittsburgh, with works at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and Waltham, Mass., will 
erect a modern piant at Economy. 
Pa., where a 6-acre site recently was 
purchased. Two buildings, 60 x 180 
feet, one 50 x 140 feet, one 80 x 140 
feet, a power house 30 x 40 feet and 
several smaller buildings will be 
erected by the company. 
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Indictments Are Quashed 


Mahoning County Judge Holds That Employers 


and Employes Can Determine Wages 


Judge W. S. the com- 


Anderson, in 


mon pleas court, at Youngstown, 
March 28, rendered a decision quash- 
ing the indictments recently found 
against the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., the Youngstown Iron & 
Steel Co., the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., the Brier Hill. Steel Co. and the 
Carnegie Steel Co., which charged 


them with entering into a conspiracy 


to control wages of employes and 


prices of iron and steel products con 


trary to the so-called Valentine anti- 
trust law of the state of Ohio. The 
indictments against the United States 
Steel Corporation and Judge Gary 
have not been formally quashed, but 
this action will be taken as soon as 
a motion is filed, if that formality 


is considered necessary. Prosecutor 


Henderson has not announced whether 
he will appeal the decision or attempt 
to obtain other indictments. 

In his decision, Judge \ndersot 
held that the indictments are defer 
tive, because they charge that labor 
is a commodity, because they are in 
definite as to their terms, and bi 
cause they fail to charge anything un 
lawful, as they do not aver that the 
iron and steel involved is to be sold 
within the limits of the state of Ohio 
On the subject of labor, Judge An 
derson said in part: 


itself, it seems to me 


labor 


“The 


absolutely 


Statute 


precludes from its 


terms lt is not dealing with wages, 
or labor; it makes no provision that 
it is a violation of law for the mill 
owners to combine to fix the price of 
labor. The lawmakers are endeavor- 
ing by this act to prevent the citizens 
of Ohio being injured by a combi 
nation that might fix prices of goods 


and merchandise and products sold in 


the market. That is the object of the 
statute, and nothing else. Then, 
gain, what would be the result if it 
were held that labor comes. within 
this statute. All labor _ unions 
throughout the state. would be violat- 
ing the law at-every~ meeting when 
they are endeavoring to protect on 


another as to their wages, and all of 


their acts would be criminal.” 
As to the 


dictments, 


indefiniteness of the in 


the judge said that if the 


allowed to. stand, 


indictments were 

the defendants would have no protec- 
tion so far as being placed many 
times in jeopardy for the commission 


of the offense. 


As to the 


same 


scope of tne Valentine 


had 


court of 


been 
Ohio 


exclusively 


law, the judge said that it 


held by the supreme 
that if it 


did 


to commerce 


relate 


the 


not 
then 


state, 


within 
onstitutional 


such an act would be unc 
and in conflict with the United States 
act. \s the Valentine law applies 


only to commerce or trade in the 


state, the limitations must appear in 


the indictment. 


Stock Sold 


} kefeller Foundation to Jass@. 


4 Iss clates 
Cleveland 
by the 


the 
held 


the stock ot 


Cleveland, 


lol 1). Rockefeller Foundation and 
= Severance, such holdings con- 
stituting a controlling interest, has 
been purchased by Jas. C. Jones, C 


W. and 


grist, all of 


Throssell 


Cleveland, 


ina 7. * Cowling, of Chicago. bs. 
M. Bowers, formerly president of the 
company, 18 succeeded by Mr. Jones, 
who will also be manager, and J. | 


Severance, vice president, is succeded 


by Frank Rockefeller, who retains the 


interest which he formerly held. Mr. 
Terrel will be treasurer and _ assist 
ant manager and Mr. Throssell has 
been elected secretary. Mr. Cowl- 


ing is the western sales manager of 
the company and Mr. Siegrist has 
been associated with it for several 
years as a mechanical expert. Mr. 
Jones became connected with the 
company 19 years ago, when he was 
19 years of age, and worked his way 
up to the position of manager, which 
he has filled very successfully for 


a number of 


iB > \ en 
Electric Furnace 
Installations 


\\ idespread 


be shown by 


interest continues to 


makers of high-grade 
and special steels in the adoption of 
the electric furnace process, as is dem- 


onstrated by the continuing active sales 


of these units. The list of Heroult 
electric furnaces now installed, operat- 
ing ¢ licensed, in this country has 
been increased to 60. Some of the 
latest sales include two 6-ton furnaces 
to the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., for the manufacture of 


W. 


steel 


seamless tubes; one 2-ton to the 


P [Tavior Co., Buffalo, for 


(For complete prices see page 734.) 
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one 2-ton to the Connecticut 


castings; 


Electric Steel Co., Ine, which has 
been organized recently to build a 
new plant for the manufacture of 
steel castings at a Connecticut loca- 
tion not yet announced; one 3-ton 
to the Vanadium Alloy Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa., for tool steel; one 6-ton 
to the Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 


Latrobe, Pa., for special steels, which 


is in addition to one 6 and one 3-ton 
units now in operation; one ton to 
the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Chicago, 


for tool and special steel and a 6-ton 


to the Hess Steel Corporation, Balti- 
more, for special steel, which is in 
addition to a 6-ton recently  pur- 


Licensing of the 

electric the United 
and Canada is controlled by the Unit- 
Steel 


chased. 


Heroult 


furnace in States 


ed States Corporation. 
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Haw {gain Been Advanced—Boiler 
Tub Ss Marked Up 
Pittsburgh, March 29. (By wire.) 


Effective today, leading manufactur- 


e€Ts O steel ind iron pipe have ad- 
vanced prices rom $2 to $4 a tor 
The last previous advance was made 
March 15, when black pipe was put 
up about $2 and galvanized pipe from 
*4 to $10 a ton 

The National Tube Co today has 
sent out new cards showing an ad 
vance of one point, or about $2 a ton, 
on the price of black steel pipe 12 
nches and under in diameter. Gal- 
vanized steel pipe was put up two 
points, or about $4 a ton. Line pipe, 
2 inches and smaller, was advanced 


one point and oil country goods about 


which 


19, 


tubes 
March 


a ton today. 


wy 1 - - 
$Z a tot Stee oiler 


were advanced $4 a ton 


were pu about $2 


The A. 


up 


M. Byers Co. is issuing a 
new card showing an advance of one 
pomt o all sizes of black and two 


points on all sizes of galvanized 
wrought iron pipe All manufactur- 
ers are adopting new discounts. Iron 
boiler tubes likely will be put up late 


todav or tomorrow. 


More Boats 


Wats 


Ordered 


New York, March 29. (By wire.) 
The Standard Oil Co. has placed two 
10,500-ton tankers with the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. for delivery 
ir about two years. Each boat will 
require about 5,000 tons of steel. The 


Petroleum Co. also is re 


Mexican 


ported to have closed two more 


tor 


1, . 


tankers with 


eastern yard. 


Furnace No. 4, in a battery of 10, is 
being put into operation at the Don- 
ora, Pa., zinc works of the United 


States Steel Corporation. 
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Big Output on Limited Floor Space 


TH ROUGH the adoption of continuous methods, the new Cleveland plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric £9 Mfg. Co. maintains a large production of gray iron 
castings on a comparatively small floor area. Modern equipment, accompanied 
by efficient management has made possible unusual records in tonnage produced 


ATE last spring the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. completed 
plans for extensive improve- 

ments and enlargements to its Cleve- 
land plant, which for a number of 
years has been depended upon for a 
large share of the gray iron. castings 
required in the manufacture of the 
extensive Westinghouse line of elec- 
trical equipment. Construction work 
was initiated in July and early in 
1916, weeks before the ice cleared 
from Lake Erie, a new continuous 
foundry with a capacity of 90 tons 
a day had been completed and placed 
in operation. During the same period 
an eight-story fireproof pattern build- 
ing, with 84,000 square feet of storage 
space, was erected. 

The work was executed under the 
supervision of Benjamin D. Fuller, 
general superintendent, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, with 
the co-operation of Charles F. knowl- 
ton, assistant superintendent. The 
general design and engineering de- 
tails of the whole proposition were 
worked out by Prack and Perrine, 
industrial engineers, Pittsburgh. The 
sand handling equipment was de- 





FIG. 1—MOLDING FLOOR OF WESTINGHOUSE 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


signed and installed by The C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. The 
trolley system was furnished by’ the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land; the melting apparatus by the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill; the sand-blasting . and 
dust exhaust equipment by the W. 
W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and the 
cleaning room installation jointly by 
the Whiting and Sly companies. 
The new extensions to the Cleve- 
land plant were provided to supplant 
the extensive gray iron foundry op- 
erated by the Westinghouse company 
for 17 years at Allegheny, Pa., now 
North Side, Pittsburgh. The Alle- 
gheny plant has been completely dis- 
mantled and the molding machines, 
patterns, etc., removed to Cleveland. 
The transfer was effected without 
suspending operations or materially 
interfering with production. The first 
metal was poured in the new Cleve- 
land shop during the last week in 
January and the last heat at Allegheny 
was taken off Jan. 29. During a brief 
period both plants were in operation. 
By Feb. 19 the Cleveland shop was 


operating full blast. Thousands of 


active patterns and a good sized train- 
load of equipment were moved. This 
difficult task was executed under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Knowl- 
ton. 

A brief description of the new 
Cleveland plant was presented in the 
March 23 issue of The Iron Trade 


Review, together with a detailed dis- 


cussion of the method of molding 
meter cases and other typical small 
castings. The new shop is designed 
exclusively for the quantity produc- 
tion of light work, the average weight 
per casting being four pounds. As 
previously mentioned, the melt ranges 
from 75 to 90 tons per day, about 
45 per cent of which goes into gates 
and sprues. From 40 to 50 tons of 
good finished castings, therefore, are 
turned out daily. The plant runs 52 
hours per week and from 35 to 50 
castings are shipped every minute. 

Through the adoption of continu- 
ous methods, this output is handled 
on a comparatively limited floor space. 
In fact the ability to turn out a large 
tonnage of light castings in a shop 
of moderate size constitutes the chief 
advantage of the continuous system of 
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CONTINUOUS FOUNDRY SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF SAND 


CHUTES, FLOOR GRATINGS AND MONORAIL TROLLEY 
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FIG, 2—A TYPICAL SECTION OF THE WESTINGHOUSE CONTINUOUS FOUNDRY 


SHOWING METHOD OF SHAKING 


OUT CASTINGS AND GENERAL 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOOR 


production. The new Westinghouse 
continuous foundry is 290 feet in 
length and 50 feet in width, the gross 
floor space being 14,500 square feet. 
This gives 161 square feet per ton 
of daily output. 

The tremendous economy of floor 
space represented by these figures 
can be appreciated by referring to 
the data covering the floor space re- 
quirements of a large number of rep- 
resentative American foundries pub- 
lished in The Foundry, May, 1913. 
This investigation showed that the 
average agricultural implement foun- 
dry handling light work on a quan- 
tity production basis requires from 
550 to 988 square feet of floor space 
per ton of daily output. The mini- 
mum figure, 550 square feet, repre- 
sents practically three times the gross 
space requirements of the Westing- 
house plant. 

In this same connection data on 
a specific job may be _ interesting. 
Each floor, containing two sand 
chutes and a pair of molding ma- 
chines, one for making copes and 
the other for drags, is 12 x 18 feet. 
The net space used for laying down 
molds is 12 x 14 feet or approximately 
168 square feet. Two men working 
on the floor of this character have 
turned out 265 meter case molds in 
a day. The method of handling this 
job was fully described in the March 
23 issue of The Iron Trade Review. 
The casting weighs 3% pounds fin- 
ished, requiring about 6 pounds of 
metal. 

The general arrangement of the 
molding room is shown in Figs. 1 
and 2 and in the plan, Fig. 7. Thirty- 
six molding floors are operated in 


connection with the continuous sand 
handling system, which delivers pre- 
pared sand direct to the molding 
machines. The work is poured and 
shaken-out practically as fast as the 
molds are made. The old sand is 
disposed of through gratings in the 
floor and the hot metal and rough 
castings are handled by a monorail 
trolley system. A separate gang of 
men is provided to shake-out the 
molds and carry away the rough cast- 
ings. At present the molders pour 
their own work, but as soon as the 
organization is fully developed, a 
special pouring gang will be provid- 
ed, relieving the men at the machines 
of all work not directly connected 
with the production of molds. Un- 
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der this arrangement, with one gang 
of men making molds, another pour- 
ing them and a third shaking-out 
the flasks, it is expected that maxi- 
mum production will be _ achieved. 
In order to avoid interruptions, elab- 
orate apparatus has been provided 
for preparing and handling the sand, 
for transferring hot metal, rough 
and finished castings, and for melt- 
ing iron continuously. Pouring starts 
virtually with the sounding of the 
seven o'clock whistle and continues 
throughout the day. 

The sand handling apparatus was 
the subject of special thought, result- 
ing in the development of an unus- 
ually ingenious and interesting mech- 
anism. As mentioned previously, the 
system was developed under the di- 
rect supervision of the C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co., Cleveland, with the 
advice and co-operation of the resi- 
dent officials of the Westinghouse 
company, 

The molds are shaken-out over the 
floor gratings shown in Figs. 1 and 
2. The used sand passes into hop- 
pers which discharge directly onto 
a pan conveyor operating underneath. 
This conveyor, located in the base- 
ment at the west end of the shop, 
delivers the sand to a revolving 
screen connected to the boot of a 
bucket elevator. The elevator hoists 
the screened sand to the top of the 
building where it is passed through 
a second screen and discharged onto 
a short transfer belt. The latter 
delivers the sand‘to a combined tem- 
pering device and disintegrator in 
which it is mixed with the proper 
quantity of water and_ thoroughly 
aerated. The disintegrator discharges 














FIG. 3—A SECTION OF THE PAN CONVEYOR AND SAND STORAGE BINS 


UNDER THE 


MAIN FLOOR 
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FIG. 4—~PRIMARY SCREEN AT HEAD END OF SAND CONVEYOR—NEW SAND IS ADDED AT THIS POINT 
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FIG. 5—OSCILLATING CUTTERS GIVE THE PREPARED SAND A FINAL TREATMENT 
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FIG, 6—-SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF MELTING DEPARTMENT SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF CUPOLAS, 
BLOWERS, CHARGING FLOORS, COKE BIN, ETC. 
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PLAN OF MOLDING 


30-ton 
two hop- 


sand into a 
This 


pers, each feeding a 


the prepared 


storage bin. bin has 


short cross belt. 


The hoppers are fitted with oscillating 


cutters which give the sand a final 
treatment as it is discharged onto the 
cross belts. The latter deliver the 
sand to the two main distributing 
belts. These belts extend the full 
length of either side of the shop, 
over the molders’ chutes shown in 
Fig. 1. Suitable plows, Fig. 10, in 
charge of an attendant are provided 


to distribute the sand into the various 


molders’ chutes properly. These 
chutes are fitted with lever-operated 
gates through which the sand passes 


directly to the molding machines. 
The molder has practically no shovel- 
ing to do and the sand is delivered 
in a thoroughly tempered and riddled 
condition. 

main- 


The entire body of sand is 


FLOOR SHOWING 


ARRANGEMENT OF SAND 
INDUSTRIAL TRACKS 


the addition of the requisite quanti- 
ties of new sand at the primary 
screening station located at the dis- 


charge end of the pan conveyor in 
the basement. The sand is never 
permitted to become worn out; the 
process of renewal is continuous and 
the material passes through the sys- 
tem in an endless stream. The ex- 


cess sand carried by the distributing 


conveyors is disposed of by a pair 
belts 


chute 


into an 
with 


of cross discharging 


overflow which connects 
the pan the 


This arrangement is shown in Fig. 13. 


conveyor in basement. 


Requires 100 Tons of Sand 


Each molder’s chute or hopper holds 


approximately one ton of sand. A 
little over 100 tons are required to 
fill the entire system, including the 
30-ton storage bin. The system is 


designed to handle a maximum of 


GHUTES, 


GRATINGS, MONORAIL AND 


would require 
a given particle of 
sand to make the complete circuit. 

As shown in Fig. 7 there are 18 
gratings in the molding floor through 
which the used sand is discharged 
onto the pan conveyor. Each grating 
is 2 feet wide and 7 feet long, the 
bars being spaced on l-inch centers. 
The arrangement of the gratings and 
the method of shaking-out castings is 
shown clearly in Fig. 2. The details 
of the pan conveyor and the chutes 
underneath the’ floor are illustrated 
The lips of the chutes 
are brought down close to the con- 
veyor in order to prevent the escape 
gas. The conveyor 
itself is of the standard steel pan, 
pin-connected type. Twelve-pound tee 
rails are used for the conveyor tracks, 
which are supported by a light steel 
truss bolted to the floor beams. The 


rate of operation it 
two hours for 


in Fig. 3. 


of steam and 
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FIG. 9—SECONDARY SAND SCREEN, 


DISINTEGRATOR, AND TEMPERING 


DEVICE 


squirrel 
This 


220-volt 


cage type Westinghouse motor. 


3-phase, O0-cycle, 


motor also operates the primary 
screen. 

Ample space is provided in the 
basement for the storage of sand, 
making it unnecessary to receive ship- 
ments during the winter months. The 
storage bins have an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons. The sand is de- 


livered to the basement through thim- 


bles in the molding floor. These 
thimbles, as shown in Fig. 7, are 2% 
feet in diameter and are spaced on 
24-foot centers, 


Screening the Sand 


' 
The head-end of the pan conveyor 


together with the primary screen is 
shown in Fig. 4. The starting boxes 
for the conveyor and elevator motors 
may be scen on the post in the fore- 
ground. As previously mentioned, the 
new sand is introduced into the sys- 
tem at this point. A mixture con- 
sisting of 75 per cent No. 1 stove- 
plate sand and 25 per cent Albany 
sand is employed. 

The rotary screen, which was fur- 
nished by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co. in common with the other sand 


handling equipment, is 12 feet 8 inches 
The 


inches 


in length and 3 feet in diameter. 
rotating rings are 3 feet 9% 
in diameter. The 
with four 28 x 96-inch pieces of wire 
cloth No. 6 wire with a %- 
inch opening. The 
at an angle of about 10 degrees from 
This screen separates 
other 


screen is covered 


made of 


screen is inclined 


the horizontal. 


stray pieces of iron, nails and 


tailings from the sand. The tailings 
are discharged onto a short conveyor 
from the head of they are 


dropped into small floor buggies for 


which 


removal. 


As previously mentioned, the cleaned 


sand is delivered to the boot of a 
bucket elevator which carries it up 
to the secondary screen and disinte- 
grator located over the 30-ton  stor- 
age bin. The elevator, which is ap- 
proximately 69 feet high, is driven 
by an individual 10-horsepower, 3- 
phase motor. 


The general arrangement of the up- 
per the elevator, 
screen, disintegrator, storage bin, os- 


end of secondary 





FIG. 10—LOOKING DOWN ONE OF THE 





DISTRIBUTING 
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cillating sand cutters, and cross con- 
The de- 


disin- 


veyors is shown in Fig. 12. 
the 

tegrator and 
shown in Fig. 9 and the arrangement 
of the and 


tails of secondary screen, 


tempering device is 


oscillating sand cutters 


cross conveyors is clearly indicated 
in Fig. 5. 

The upper screen, which is set with 
about 10 from the 


feet 7% inches in 


its axis degrees 


horizontal, is 10 


length and 4 feet inside diameter. 
It is covered with four 3634 x 120- 
inch pieces of %-inch mesh wire cloth. 
The wires are 0.1093 inch in diame- 
ter. As shown in Fig. 12 the tailings 
from the secondary screen are dis- 
charged into a chute which leads to 
the mezzanine floor supporting the 
storage bin. The upper screen and 
the feeder belt leading to the disin- 
tegrator are driven by a _ 15-horse- 
power motor. Another 15-horsepower 
motor, shown in the lower left hand 
corner of Fig. 9, is used to drive the 
disintegrator. 
How the Sand is Tempered 

As the sand passes from the feeder 
belt B, Fig. 9, into the disintegrator 
hopper H, it is tempered by jets of 
air and water introduced through the 
pipes and nozzles P. Three ™%-inch 


nozzles are employed. The water pipe 
is inserted inside the air pipe in each 


nozzle. The air issues from the an- 
nular orifice surrounding the water 
pipe, breaking up the stream into a 


mist, which is thoroughly incorporated 
with the The disintegrator is 
fitted with a that 
whips and aerates the sand, tempering 


sand. 
propeller device 
it evenly. 

The finished 
direct from the disintegrator into the 
storage bin shown in Fig. 5. This 
bin, which has a capacity of 30 tons, 


product is discharged 





CONVEYOR GALLERIES 
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is 10% feet long and 11 feet wide, 
overall. It is provided with two hop- 
pers fitted with oscillating sand cut- 
ters as shown in Fig. 12. The general 
crrangement of the cutter together 
with the driving mechanism, is shown 
clearly in Fig. 5. 

This device consists simply of an 
oscillating lattice-bar platform operat- 
ed by cranks and a link motion. The 
lattice bars agitate the sand and also 
pass through it with a knife-like ac- 
tion, giving it a final treatment. The 
oscillating cutters operate at about 30 
strokes per minute, discharging the 
sand directly onto the cross con- 
veyors leading to the main distribut- 
ing belts. 

As previously explained, the latter 
occupy galleries extending down either 
side of the shop over the molders’ 
chutes. The details of one of the 
distributing conveyors are very clearly 
illustrated in Fig. 10. Each of these 
conveyors is approximately 260 feet 
in length. An 18-inch Goodyear belt 
is employed. The cross conveyor 
belts are of the same size. Each 
main conveyor is driven by a 10- 
horsepower motor, the two belts be- 
ing designed for a combined sand 
handling capacity of 50 tons per 
hour. 

The adjustable plows, by means of 
which the sand is deflected into the 
molders’ hoppers, are shown clearly at 
L, Fig. 10. The plows are in charge 
of an attendant who adjusts them 
according to the demands of the 
molders, keeping the chutes full. On 
ordinary work it is estimated that each 
molder uses enough sand to empty 
his chute in from 18 to 25 minutes. 
In other words, from 2% tons to 
3% tons of sand per hour must be 
supplied to each molding machine. 
A detail of the gates by means of 
which the molder controls the deliv- 
ery of sand from the chute is pre- 
sented in Fig. 11. The gate is con- 
trolled by a simple lever arrange- 
ment. The chute is 12 x 15 inches 
in cross-section. The lips of the 
gates overlap making a_ sand-tight 
hit. 


How Excess Sand is Handled 


The method of handling the excess 
sand is shown clearly in Fig. 13. 
This apparatus consists simply of 
two 18-inch cross belts which take 
the sand from the main conveyors and 
discharge it into an overflow chute 
A. This chute delivers the sand 
onto the pan conveyor in the base- 
ment, by means of which it is re- 
turned to the primary screen. The 
overflow chute is provided with wing 
gates through which sand may be 
drawn into wheelbarrows or buggies 
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for any purpose. The main con- 
veyor on the south side of the shop 
also is provided with a chute ar- 
ranged to discharge into cars operat- 
ing on the industrial railway with 
which the plant is equipped. By 
means of these two outlets, the sand 
may be distributed to any part of 
the shop for ordinary floor work. 
Most of the molding machine equip- 
ment installed in the new plant was 
obtained from the Allegheny shop. 
A large number of the machines were 
furnished by Henry E. Pridmore, Chi- 
cago. These machines are of strip- 
ping plate type but for most of the 
work, the patterns are simply dropped 
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employed. Up to date, practically no 
metal flask equipment has been pro- 
vided. The flasks are stored on and 
under an open air platform in the 
foundry yard. 

The methods of molding metet 
cases, meter case frames and flat- 
iron bottoms on Pridmore machines 
were fully covered in the preceding 
article in the March 23 issue of 
The Iron Trade Review. 

A 15-inch I-beam monorail serves 
all parts of the shop connecting the 
molding floor with the cleaning room 
and cupolas. It is equipped with 
two 2-ton cab-controlled telphers fur- 
nished by the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
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FIG. 11—DETAIL OF GATE ON SAND CHUTE 
FIG. 12—ELEVATION SHOWING SECONDARY SCREEN, DISINTEGRATOR 
AND STORAGE BIN 


away from the molds. Machines of 
a somewhat similar type manufactured 
by the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
also are employed, together with 
Mumford split-pattern squeezer ma- 
chines and plain squeezers designed 
by the Westinghouse compairy. The 
machines are arranged in rows under 
the sand chutes along both sides of 
the shop. Each pair of machines 
occupies a floor 12 x 18 feet in size, 
and, as previously mentioned, 168 
square feet are reserved for finished 
molds awaiting the pouring gang. 
Most of the work is snap-molded, 
using ordinary wooden bottom boards. 
Small solid wooden flasks also are 


chinery Co., Cleveland. A third unit 
has been ordered. As indicated in Fig. 
15 these telphers are used to deliver 
hot metal to the molding floors in 
hand and gear-tilted bull ladlés. The 
hand-tilted ladles have a_ capacity 
of about 1,200 pounds and the gear 
ladles, 1,800 pounds of metal. The 
latter are provided with trucks on 
which they are spotted under the 
cupola spouts. That portion of the 
monorail serving the continuous foun- 
dry is shown in Fig. 7; the system 
is laid out in loops so that the trol- 
leys may be operated without inter- 
ference. Ultimately the system wiil 
be utilized for transferring rough 
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FIG. 13 


castings to the cleaning room, as well 
As shown 
laid out 


as for handling hot metal. 
in Fig. 16, the monorail is 
over the tumbling mills and grinding 
benches so that all of the equipment of 
the cleaning department is readily ac- 
cessible. 

The cupola room is situated imme- 
one end of the 


The iron is melt- 


diately adjacent to 
continuous foundry. 
ed in three Whiting cupolas, 54 inches 
inside diameter, rated at 12 tons per 
hour each. The general arrangement 
of the cupola 
tem and _ industrial 
in Fig. 15. A 
the department is 
in Fig. 6. The charging floor, which 
is approximately 48 x 57 feet in size, 
the floor level. 


reinforced 


spouts, monorail sys- 


tracks is shown 
sectional elevation of 


melting presented 


is 22 feet above main 


concrete con- 
sheathing 


The charg- 


It is of 
struction protected by a 
of %-inch cast iron plate. 

ing floor is served by an electric ele- 
6% x 11-foot 
mounted 


vator provided with a 
platform. The 
on a mezzanine floor under the charg- 
ing floor. Extensive toilet and lock- 


er facilities also are provided on the 


blowers are 


mezzanine floor. 


Positive Pressure Blowers Used 


The blast is supplied by two posi- 


blowers furnished by 


tive pressure 
the P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Con- 


The blowers are direct- 
500-volt 


nersville, Ind. 


connected to 40-horsepower 


direct-current Westinghouse motors. 
Each blower is designed to deliver 
4,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
The quantity of air entering the 


cupola is measured by a Clark blast 
meter. The general arrangement of 
the cupola room and charging floor 


is shown in Fig 8. The cupola room 





EXCESS SAND CONVEYORS AND 


OVERFLOW CHUTES 
plan shows the location of the sand 
blast rooms and the layout of the 
industrial tracks around the three 
cupolas. 
Overhead Coke Bins 
The coke required for immediate 
consumption is stored in a steel bin 
suspended over the charging floor. 
This bin has a capacity of 1% car- 
loads. It is filled by means of coke 
buggies which are hoisted on the 
charging floor elevator and dumped 
from a runway built over the top 
of the bin. The coke is discharged 
through two chutes located between 
the three cupolas. The chutes are 
provided with suitable gates to con- 
trol the flow of the fuel. The gates 


are about 5% feet above the charging 


floor and no difficulties have been ex- 
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perienced from coke breakage. The 
pig iron, sprues, scrap, ete. are 
brought to the charging floor in four- 
wheel buggies. The metal and coke 


are charged by hand. 
The 


unusually complete. 


cleaning room equipment is 
Castings of mod- 


Small work 


erate size are tumbled. 

or castings requiring a special finish 
are sand-blasted. Elaborate  sand- 
blasting apparatus has been provided, 
including a large rotary-table sand 
blasting machine furnished by _ the 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and 


sand-blast rooms equipped with 


manufactured 


two 
pressure type machines 
by the Sly company. 
The 
especially designed to facilitate rapid 
work and to reduce the dust nuisance 
to a minimum. The falls 
through a grating in the floor of the 


sand-blast rooms have been 


used sand 


room to a %-inch mesh screen under- 


neath. This screen, which may be 
pulled out like a drawer, collects any 
refuse and passes the clean sand. The 
sand hopper underneath the screen 
discharges into an elevator leading 
to the sand-cleaning machine on the 
mezzanine floor. The latter discharges 
directly into the tanks connected to 
the machines. The reserve supply 


of sand is carried in a concrete bin 
situated on the charging floor directly 
over the sand cleaner. This bin, which 
is 8 x 12 feet in 
a capacity of about 50 tons. It 
charges directly into the sand cleaner. 
The the 
charging-floor elevator shaft as shown 


cross-section, has 


dis- 
alongside 


bin is located 


in Fig. 6. It is filled from the ele- 
vator by means of a special chute. 
The general arrangement of the 


mill furnished 


Whiting 


tumbling equipment 


by the Foundry Equipment 











FIG. 14—DUST 


CATCHERS IN 


FOUNDRY YARD 
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THE MELTED IRON IS HANDLED BY TWO-TON BROWNHOIST MONORAIL TELPHERS 








16—GENERAL VIEW OF TUMBLING MILL ROOM 
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FIG. 17—CHIPPING AND GRINDING DEPARTMENT SHOWING CONVEYOR FOR FINISHED CASTINGS 


Co., Harvey, Ill, is shown in Fig. 


16. Twenty mills have been  pro- 
vided, arranged in two groups of 
10 each. The mill room is served 
by the Brownhoist monorail — sys 


tem previously described. The clean 
castings are delivered directly to the 
shipping and grinding benches which 


are located alongside the mills. 
Conveyor for Finished Castings 


Sixteen double grinding 
stands manufactured by the Safety 
Emery Wheel Co., Springfield, O., 
The stands are 


emery 


have been installed. 
arranged in four rows facing the 
chipping benches, as shown in Fig. 
7. An endless pan-type casting con- 
veyor parallels each row of grinding 


stands. These conveyors discharge 


the finished castings onto the aprons 
shown in the foreground of Fig. 7. 
The conveyors, which operate at a 
speed of 28 feet per minute, are 
driven by 3-horsepower Westinghouse 
motors running 1,130 revolutions per 
minute. The conveyors are 40 feet 
in length overall. The finished cast- 
ings are discharged on the shipping 
platform directly opposite the outgoing 
railroad tracks. 

The grinding wheels, tumbling mills 
and sand blasting apparatus are con- 
nected with a dust exhatist system 
furnished by the W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. The dust is sucked 
up by a powerful motor-driven ex- 
haust fan and is discharged into steel 
collecting bins, Fig. 14, situated in 


the foundry = yard. Each bin is 


equipped with a double hopper bot- 
tom terminating in V-shaped spouts 
through which the dust may be drawn 
off into cars for disposal. The pig 
iron yard is served by a heavy two- 
girder traveling crane as shown in 
Fig. 14. 


Core Room on Mezzanine Floor 


Most of the cores for the light 
castings turned out by the new con- 
tinuous foundry are made in the girls’ 
core room situated on a mezzanine 
floor at the east end of the shop. 
The ovens are located on the main 
floor under the core room. The de- 
tails of this department were de- 
scribed in the introductory article in 
the March 23 issue of The Iron Trade 
Review. The main toilet and locker 




















FIG. 18—PATTERN STORAGE 
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rooms, together with a first aid room, 
also are located underneath the girls’ 
The 


completely equipped and is in charge 


core room. first-aid room is 


of a competent trained nurse. 


Two Acres of Pattern Storage 


The new _ pattern-storage building 
adjoins the continuous foundry on 
the north. It is of concrete con- 


struction, absolutely fireproof, 70 feet 


wide, 200 feet long and eight stories 
high A completely equipped wood 
and metal pattern shop occupies the 


eighth floor. Owing to its elevation, 
this shop is unusually light, airy and 
clean, and being situated practically on 
the Lake Erie, it is excep- 
tionally summer. The 


shore of 


cool in car- 





penter shop, flask shop and general 
machine shops are located on the 
first floor of the pattern building. 
The remaining six floors, from the 
second to the seventh inclusive, are 
utilized for pattern storage. The 
building is fully protected by an 
automatic sprinkler system. 
Molding machine plates are stored 


horizontally in numbered 
racks. Small filed 
in drawers; loose patterns of moderate 


compact, 


loose patterns are 


stored on shelves as shown 
18; 
on the 
19. The 
shows the 
the 


feet of 


Size are 
piled 

Fig. 
clearly 


in Fig. large patterns are 


floors as indicated in 
latter illustration 
mushroom pillars support- 
floors. A total of 84,000 
floor space is devoted 
patterns. The 


up 


ing 


square 
to the 


storage of pat- 
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tern-storage building is served by sep- 
arate freight and passenger elevators. 


The freight elevator, designed to 
carry three tons, has a speed of 75 
feet per minute; the passenger ele- 


vator will carry 18 people at the rate of 
The safety prob- 
the 
elevator shaft openings are protected 


of 150 feet per minute. 


lem has not been forgotten and 


by solid self-closing steel doors. 


Uses of Alloy Steels 


A complete treatise on alloy steels has 
been issued recently by the bureau of 


mines, department of the interior. The 
report, which was prepared by Henry 
D. Hibbard, gives briefly information 


relating to the manufacture and uses of 





GENERAL VIEW OF 
the various commercial alloy steels. It was 
effort to the 


extend 


prepared in an stimulate 
steels and to 


Alloy steels are in- 


demand for such 
their practical use. 
cluded in the so-called special steels, but 
term is often used to 


as the latter 


designate broadly any steels, intended 


for purposes other than those served by 
the the 
term of alloy steels is used exclusively 
in this that 
alloy steels are bringing about a series 
of industrial 
fields in which steel plays an important 
Most elements that could be pro- 
sufficient quantity have been 


regular product, more specific 


report. It is emphasized 


revolutions in various 
part. 
cured in 
alloyed with iron in various proportions, 


cither alone or in combination, in the 
search for useful alloy steels. These 
steels that have maintained a place in 
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use are discussed in this re- 
The first useful alloy steel was 


current 
port. 


Mushet’s self-hardening tungsten tool 
steel, patented in 1868. Fifteen years 
later chromium steel began to secure 


recognition for some purposes, its chief 
use being in the manufacture of solid 
shot for piercing armor. In 1882, Had- 
field developed manganese steel and 
demonstrated that in iron metallurgy it 
is not safe to take for granted anything 
as to the properties of an alloy of iron 
with other elements, basing one’s opinion 
on past experience and knowledge, and 
that the effect of an alloying element 
may not be proportional to its content. 
The development of useful nickel steel 
followed in a few years. The researches 
made in recent years for new alloy 


Bebe allie HB sea EL 


PATTERN SHOP 


have 
importance 


steels, met with results of great 
value. The following 
steels are considered in this re- 
simple tungsten, simple chromium, 
manganese, simple nickel, 
mium, silicon, high 


chromium-vanadium. 


and 
alloy 
port: 
nickel-chro- 
and 


speed tool 


The Barrett Machine Tool Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa., folders de- 
scriptive of its horizontal cylinder .bor- 
ing machines in various These 
machines are equipped for boring and 
facing simultaneously steam, gas, gaso- 
line pump and locomotive cylinders, 
for boring the guides of engine 
frames and facing off ends, as well as 
for boring and facing crankshafts simul- 
taneously. may be supplied in 
either belt or motor-driven models. 


has issued four 


sizes. 


also 


They 
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Mill Praetice and Rail Failures 


THE INTERNAL fissure type of failure in steel rails has been the subject of 
much investigation by means of physical and chemical methods. In this article 
are given the results of a study which indicates that fissures occur throughout 
several rails of the ingot and that segregation is not an important factor 


AIL mills are making consider- 

able efforts to avoid sending out 

rails liable to give failures. The 
statistics of rail failures indicate that 
these efforts are being attended with 
some success, even though it seems to 
be true that conditions of service have 
been growing more severe. Most of the 
failures of rails can be divided into 
three types known as _ crushed and 
split heads, broken rails and _ broken 
bases and transverse or internal fissures. 


Crushed and Split Heads 


The first type of failure, crushed and 
split heads, which are vertical longitu- 
dinal interior cracks, are mostly the re- 
sult of segregation, or a concentration 
of carbon, phosphorus and sulphur in 
the upper and interior part of the ingot, 
attended generally with a condition of 
sponginess in the interior, and a condi- 
tion of softness in the outer portions of 
the section, in the upper part of the in- 
got. The peaning or ironing action of 
the rolling wheels causes a side spread 
of the top part of the head. The outer 
metal has practically always sufficient 
ductility to stand this side spread, but if 
the interior metal has not, it develops 
a crack, which keeps growing until a 
split head results. Of course, the more 
severe the service, the more rapidly does 
the failure result, but in the absence of 
defective internal metal the effect of 
severe service is to simply distort the 
shape of the rail head, and make bad 
riding track. It is necessary, therefore, 
to obtain metal free from excessive se- 
gregation and one method of doing this 
is to discard the top fourth or more of 
the ingot. This is now the practice of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. in making all 
heavy section rails. This method re- 
quires that the top part of the ingot be 
rolled into other material, or that the 
bloom butts be  remelted. Another 
method is to use the sink-head process 
of casting ingots, which is being de- 
veloped in several modifications and 
which collects most of the segregated 
material into the top 10 per cent of the 
ingot. This method has been used to a 
small extent by the Cambria Steel Co. 
It seems that the general method is a 


Presented in the report of the Rail Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. The discussion of “Internal Fis- 
sures” is from the report submitted by a sub- 
committee consisting of W. C. Cushing, chair- 


man; C. F. W. Felt and M. H. Wickhorst. 


very commendable one, although it also 
seems to have not yet been developed to 
a point commercially practicable for the 
manufacture of rails in large quantities. 
Our investigations, as well as other 
work, have shown that ingots that are 
lively in the mold when setting are at- 
tended with considerable interior segre- 
gation. Such ingots set with raised or 
horny tops, and as this appearance is 
evidence of considerable segregation, 
strong efforts should be made to avoid 
using ingots with raised tops. The skill- 
ful use of silicon, aluminum or titanium 
makes the ingot set flat and tends to 
restrain the segregation, but also pro- 
duces a larger pipe. It may be here re- 
marked that attention is now also being 
given to more effective means of reject- 
ing segregated rails, by means of analy- 
sis, drop test and fracture appearance. 
Much has been done to avoid making 
and to eliminate segregated rails and it 
seems probable that in the course of 
time the arts of making and inspecting 
rails will reach a point where failures 
from split heads will be mostly elimi- 


nated. 
Results of Longitudinal Seams 


Broken rails, including square and 
angular breaks, and broken bases are 
here classed together, as in general it 
may be said that they both have their 
origin in longitudinal seams in _ the 
bottom of the base of the rail. <A 
seam not directly under the web, when 
it opens up, may result in only break- 
ing out a piece of the flange or a 
“crescent” break, but if near the mid- 
dle of the bottom of the base, the 
opening up of a seam is apt to result 
in a break through the whole section. 
The bases of rails are now more gen- 
erally being made thicker than form- 
erly, and should, it would seem, be 
stronger against this type of failure, 
although the main purpose of the 
thickness was originally to provide 
more uniform temperature of the rail 
section when being rolled. More re- 
cently the fillet between the web and 
the base has been increased in some 
rail sections to afford additional 
strength against broken rails. From 
the manufacturing standpoint, the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. has taken vig- 
orous action and devised a deseamer, 
a machine for milling the surface 
from the hot bar before fully formed 
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into rail, thereby removing most of 
the defects from the bottom of the 
base of the rail. Although it may be 
said that seams are produced in the 
rolling, we are not, however, able to 
state definitely and concisely the fac- 
tors which govern their formation, 
and we have here a field for exten- 
sive investigation. Besides the elimi- 
nation of seams we have also the 
problem of increasing the transverse 
ductility of the bottom of the basa, 
which is generally both low and ir- 
regular. 


Transverse Fissures 


The type of failure known as trans- 
verse or internal fissures is one that 
has become prominent in the last few 
years with the introduction of open- 
hearth steel for rails. It usually 
shows itself as an oval-shaped crack 
or simple transverse fissure inside the 
head and crosswise of the length of 
the rail and is also of a bright sil- 
very appearance until exposed to the 
air. Sometimes, however, the fissure 
occurs lengthwise and about parallel 
with the top of the head and about 
one-half inch ddwn from the top. 
Generally, also, this latter kind has 
a transverse fissure running down 
from it, forming a compound internal 
fissure, or what Dr. P. H. Dudley has 
named the “coalescent” kind.  Al- 
though the term “transverse fissure” 
first came into use, it is evidently 
only a species of a larger group that 
may be called internal fissure. 

As to the cause of this type of fail- 
ure, we are unable to talk with great 
confidence and likewise we are. still 
uncertain as to the remedy. The fail- 
ure seems evidently to be one of de- 
tail fracture under the action of re- 
peated stresses, or, more properly, re- 
peated — strains. It is sometimes 
claimed that any normal rail is apt to 
develop this kind of fracture, but 
there is a little evidence indicating 
that the fissure starts from an origi- 
nal internal defect, which keeps grow- 
ing under repeated alternations of 
stress, until failure finally results. Of 
course, any severe strain, as in the 
gag press, or by defective counter- 
balance or flat spots on wheels would 
much hasten the development of the 
fissure. Increasing the weight of the 
rail should, it would seem, strengthen 
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the rail against this type of failure, 
by reducing the fiber stresses, but 
this whole matter is one in need of 
very extensive investigation. 


Types of Internal Fissures 


The internal fissures first came 
prominently to notice in a_ report 
made by J. E. Howard on the Man- 
chester, N. Y., wreck on the Lehigh 
Valley railroad in 1911, and it was 
in this report that Mr. Howard aptly 
applied the term “transverse fissure.” 
This failure usually manifests itself as 
an oval-shaped spot in the interior of 
the head. 
sizes from one-fourth-inch or less in 


These spots occur in all 


diameter to almost the full size of the 
section of the head. When a fracture 
occurs through a fissure that has not 
extended to the surfate, the fissure 
appears bright and polished and we 
have a silvery oval spot. When, how- 
ever, previous to the complete frac- 
ture, the internal fissure has reached 
the surface, the spot will appear dark, 
due to weathering. One _ interesting 
and very constant feature noticeable 
in transverse fissures is the presence 
of a nucleus, which is a crystalline 
or granular spot, generally somewhat 
central, which apparently acted as the 
center of growth of the fissure. 

Although the simple transverse fis- 
sure is the more sual form in which 
the internal fissure shows itself, the 
fissure sometimes occurs as a com- 
pound type, in which a horizontal fis- 
sure is joined by one or more trans- 
verse fissures. In this type the fissure 
apparently started to grow as a hori- 
zontal fissure about one-half inch be- 
low the top ‘surface of the head and 
the transverse fissure then branched 
out from it or perhaps grew _ inde- 
pendently. 

“Internal fissure” is therefore a term 
that may be applied to a group of 
iailures consisting of two or three 
species, namely, the simple transverse 
fissure, the compound fissure and prob- 
ably also the simple horizontal fis- 
sure. In all this discussion it is un- 
derstood the type of failure known as 
“split head” or “piped rail” is ex- 
cluded. Although this failure shows a 
longitudinal vertical fissure, still the 
term “split head” has come to be ap- 
plied to it and it requires separate 
discussion. 


Chemical and Physical Properties 


The Altoona 
Pennsylvania 


laboratory of the 
examined a 
great many rails that failed due to 
transverse fissures, the examinations 


railroad 


including chemical and physical tests. 
The information includes some inter- 
esting features. The age of the rails 
when broken, lies mostly between two 
and four years. The carbon limits of 
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the present American Railway Engin- 
eering Association specifications are 
0.62 and 0.75 per cent. Many of the 
rails showed carbon above 0.75 per 
cent, although probably a great many 
of them were bought to specifications 
calling for carbon above the present 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation limits. The upper limit of 
phosphorus in rail specifications is 0.04 
per cent and it will be noticed that in 
most of the cases of open hearth rail 
the phosphorus is well below this 
amount. 

The relation between carbon and 
tensile strength has been found to be 
expressed by the formula 

T = 40,500 + 1250C 
where JT equals tensile strength in 
pounds per square inch and C equals 





Carbon Comparison 


APPROXIMATELY LOWER HALF 
INGOT. 

Hundredths Per Cent Carbon That 

Center Head is Less than Corner. 


Amount. No. of Rails. 
00 9 
01 12 
02 8 
03 7 
.04 8 
.05 8 
06 2 
07 0 
08 1 
.09 2 
.10 1 
-ll 0 
2 l 

59 


APPROXIMATELY UPPER HALF 
INGOT. 

Hundredths Per Cent Carbon That 

Center of Head Exceeds Corner. 


Amount. No. of Rails. 
01 9 
.02 4 
.03 3 
04 5 
05 3 
06 2 
07 3 
O8 5 
09 2 
.10 2 
11 0 
12 1 
13 l 
.14 1 
By 0 
.16 1 

42 











carbon in 0.01 per cent. According to 
this formula the tensile 
strength of 0.62 per cent carbon rail 


steel is 118,000 pounds per square inch 


average 


and of 0.75 per cent carbon rail steel 
is 134,250 pounds per square inch. 
While most of the individual results 
lie between these limits, a great many 
lie below them. It should be ex- 
plained that in preparing the tensile 
test piece, the head of the rail was 
usually split along the middle and the 
tensile specimen was then cut from 
about the center of one-half. The 
axis of the test specimen was thus 
about half-way between the side of 
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the head and the vertical center plane 
of the rail, and also about half-way 
between the top and bottom surfaces 
of the rail head. 

The relation between carbon and 
elongation was found to be expressed 
by the formula 

E = 40— 0.38 C 

where E equals the per cent elonga- 
tion in two inches and C the carbon 
in 0.01 per cent. According to this 
formula, the elongation of 0.62 per 
cent carbon rail steel averages 16.5 
per cent and of 0.75 per cent carbon 
rail steel averages 11.5 per cent. A 
great many of the individual elonga- 
tions are considerably below the nor- 
mal amount. 


Segregation 


A matter of special interest and im- 
portance concerning these results is 
the light they throw on the relation 
of chemical composition to transverse 
fissures. A study of the carbon and 
phosphorus diagrams shows that some 
of the samples showed segregation, 
that is, had a concentration of carbon 
and phosphorus in the interior of the 
rail head, and that other samples 
showed a negative segregation, or im- 
poverishment, that is, they had an im- 
poverishment of carbon and _ phos- 
phorus in the interior of the rail head. 
Only a few samples showed any con- 
siderable segregation. This compari- 
son of the analyses of the interior and 
outer metals shows approximately the 
part of the ingot that the rail was 
rolled from. When the two samples 
show about the same analysis the rail 
was probably from the middle third 
of the ingot, or close to the bottom 
of the ingot. If segregation is shown, 
that is, if the interior of the rail head 
shows more carbon and phosphorus 
than the metal in the outer portions 
of the section, the rail was probably 
from the upper third of the ingot. If 
negative segregation is shown, that is, 
if the interior of the head of the rail 
shows less carbon and _ phosphorus 
than the metal in the outer portions 
of the section, the rail was probably 
from the lower third of the ingot, al- 
though close to the bottom of the in- 
got the metal is also of fairly uniform 
composition across the section. 


Fissures Occur Indiscriminately 


The number of the rails for each 
amount of difference between the out- 
side and interior steel is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

It will be noted that an attempt 
has been made to assign each rail to 
one of the two halves of the ingot, 
which classification, however, can be 
regarded as only a rough approxima- 
tion. It serves to indicate, in connec- 
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tion with the more detailed classifica- 
tion, that the rails are distributed in- 
discriminately over the whole ingot. 
The results in the table show that 
about 6 per cent of the rails indicated 
segregation beyond the 12 per cent 
allowed under the specifications and 
inspection used by the Pennsylvania 
railroad in some of its recent rail pur- 
chases. It would seem, therefore, that 
segregation is not a large factor in 
causing failures from transverse or in- 
ternal fissures. 

To sum up, this study indicates that 
transverse fissures occur indiscrimi- 
nately in the several rails of the in- 
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gots and that segregation is not an 
important factor in causing the fis- 
sures. 

The government bureau of stand- 
ards at Washington has been collect- 
ing samples of transverse fissure rails 
and has underway some extensive in- 
vestigations, including physical, chem- 
ical, metal!lugraphic, magnetic and 
alternating stress methods. This work 
will probably develop some interesting 
and important information on_ the 
subject. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has been 
making some vibratory or alternating 
stress tests of rails at the Edgar 


Preparedness Applied to 


NSURING the coal supply is the 
subject of an article written by 
Henry J. Edsall in a 24-page book- 
let issued by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Edsall believes that this type of 
insurance is just as important to the 
consumer of coal as is protection 
against fire, accidents to employes and 
other possible happenings beyond def- 
inite control. The fact that coal men 
do not realize the result of possible 
coal shortages until famine is prac- 
tically upon them is attributed to the 
fact that protection against calamities 
of this kind is not advocated more 
strenuously by insurance authorities. 
There are numerous reasons for pre- 
cautionary measures in the purchase 
of coal. Every once in a while, writes 
Mr. Edsall, there occurs a strike of 
coal miners, congested conditions on 
the railroads, an unusually severe 
snowstorm, an especially heavy demand 
for coal, along with a business boom 
and a car shortage, or something else 
to disturb the equilibrium between the 
available coal supply and demand. At 
such time prices soar and the man 
with a good-sized coal pile pats him- 
self on the back for his foresight, 
while the one who neglected this pre- 
caution is bidding against other con- 
sumers in the same predicament for 
enough coal to keep his plant run- 
ning and to avoid an interruption to 
business at just the time when busi- 
ness is booming and a delay would 


be disastrous. 
Advantage of Storay: 


The consumer with ample storage 
facilities is also in a position to take 
advantage of special prices which 
may be offered him at certain sea- 
sons of the year, or of a special offer 


of some dealer because of a combi- 
nation of circumstances affecting him. 
Better coal can also be obtained at 
certain times, and the main supply 
can be laid in under favorable weath- 


‘samples 


er conditions instead of having to 
handle coal all through the winter. 
The man who accepts the foregoing 
advantages as_ sufficient reason for 
the installation of a coal storage 
system is confronted by several prob- 
lems which should be solved before 
the storage equipment is put in. 
Where small anthracite steam coal 
is used the storage problem is com- 
paratively simple, since the small 
size makes it easy to handle by ma- 
chinery and it can be piled to any 
depth without danger of spontantous 
combustion. Since bituminous coal 
is used in the majority of cases, the 
storage facilities will in most in- 
stances have to conform to the rules 
applying to this kind of coal. 

In connection with the storage 
problem the results of investigations 
carried on by the bureau of mines 
will be of value. On tests on the 
storing of coal it was found that 
New River coal loses less than 1 
per cent of its calorific value by 
weathering in the open. Submerged 
showed no deterioration. 
There was no slacking of lumps in 
run-of-mine samples. Crushed coal 
was found to deteriorate more rap- 
idly than run-of-mine. Pocahontas 
run-of-mine coal in a 120-ton pile at 
the Isthmus of Panama lost less than 
0.4 per cent of its heating value in 
a year. Gas coal suffered no appar- 
ent loss as the result of one year’s 
exposure in the open. Test also 
showed that submerged storage is an 
absolute protection against sponta- 
neous combustion, and for this rea- 
son the more dangerous coals should 
be stored in that manner in cases 
where a large amount must be piled 
to a great depth. 

The bureau is responsible for the 
statement that the losses from coal 
storage are greater from spontaneous 
combustion than from deterioration 
due to exposure. In large piles of 
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Thomson works at Braddock, Pa. 
The machine used consists of a rail 
straightening press fitted with side 
arms so that both tension and com- 
pression are applied alternately to 
both the head and base of the rail. 
At first one machine was used, but 
the test takes so long that another 
machine was fitted up. It will neces- 
sarily take a long time to develop 
comprehensive results, but useful in- 
formation may be hoped for from al- 
ternating stress tests, and it is a 
method that should, it would seem, be 
used extensively in investigations con- 


cerning rails. 


Coal Supply 


densely packed coal oxidation begins 
at ordinary temperatures, attacking 
the surfaces of particles and develop- 
ing heat, and is probably due to the 
absorption of oxygen by the unsat- 
urated chemical compounds in the 
coal substance. The dissipation of 
this heat is prevented by the dense 
packing of the coal and the temper- 
ature rises continually. At 100 de- 
grees Cent. the coal will ignite if 
the air supply is adequate. Loss of 
volatile matter occurs with a mod- 
erate rise in temperature, even 
though the coal does not take fire. 
The most dangerous coals from the 
standpoint of spontaneous combus- 
tion are those in which dust is 
mixed with lumps. Pocahontas, New 
River and Cambria county coals pro- 
duce nearly twice as much dust as 
coal mined from the Pittsburgh bed 
in Allegheny county. 


Designs Vary With Conditions 


The problem involved in the de- 
sign of suitable storage systems for 
various conditions is one to which 
no definite, rules may be applied. 
Every user of coal must determine 
just what system is best adapted to 
his needs. He will find that the 
manufacturers of coal-handling and 
storage equipment are in a_ position 
to provide him with reliable informa- 
tion on this subject. 


The Metal Products Equipment Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has published a 
notice of the change in name from 
the Quigley Furnace & Foundry Co. 
This change was rendered advisable 
by the addition of a brass rolling 
mill department for the production of 
fiat brass, and the new name _ was 
chosen as being more comprehensive 
of the company’s activities. The fur- 
nace, foundry and powdered coal de- 
partments are being continued as 
heretofore, 














Nick and Break Steel Rail Test 






THE FIRST large tonnage of steel rails ever rolled under these specifications 
was recently shipped. Exhaustive comparative records were kept of results 
obtained under the American Railway Engineering Association requirements. 
The authors point out the saving to manufacturers and safety to the railroads 


BY ROBERT W. HUNT AND C. W. GENNET JR, 


TEEL metallurgists will recall 
S that prior to the general de- 
pendence upon the services of 
the analytical chemist, that is, in the 
but steel works had 
their laboratories, the grading 
of crucible steel in the ingot, and 
it was drawn down into bars, 
was based upon the appearance of 
the fracture of each separate ingot. 
After the ingots became cold, a piece 
was broken off corner and an 
expert workman judged of the hard- 
the metal by the exposed 
and marked the ingot ac- 
cordingly. Thus would be used 
for tool, another for drill, another 
for spring steel, and so on. 
In later when 
faction with the results given by steel 


days when few 


own 


before 


one 


ness of 
fracture, 
one 


years, the dissatis- 
rails led to much 
discussion as to 


ductility of the steel. There had not 
been any prescribed breaking tests 
with a view of disclosing the internal 
structure of the rail. 
Mr. Metcalf, due no 
experience as a maker of crucible 
steel, urged that the then current 
testing did not go far enough, and 
that several pieces of rail from edaclr 
heat should be broken, and by the 
disclosed fractures the rails f-om that 
heat accepted or rejected. The com- 
mittee, when reporting, did not adopt 
his suggestions, but, based largely up- 


doubt to his 


on his insistence that drop testing 
as then conducted did not go far 
enough, many _ railrozd engineers 


gradually enlarged the scope of their 
drop-testing requirements until it be- 
the general break, 


came practice to 


say, three pieces from each heat of 
open hearth steel and to accept or 
reject certain rails according to 
whether or not interior defects were 
revealed. It was argued that the 
practice should be extended to include 
the breaking of a piece of rail from 
the top end of each ingot rolled, and 
in fact, some experimental rollings 
were made under such provisions, but 
opposition to the plan of making this 
fracture test on a piece of rail from 
each ingot developed among ,ail- 
makers. The result was that what 
seems to us to be a perfectly logical 
method of testing rails to insure 
against acceptance of defective ma- 
terial, failed to have a fair working 
trial. It remained, about a year ago, 
for the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
whose mill is at 
Sault Ste. Marie, 





changes 
made 


what 
should be 
in the 
tions 


specifica- 
governing 
their manufac- | f 
ture, the rail 
committee of the 
American Rail- 
way Association 
called in consul- 
tation the late 
William Metcalf, 
past presidem of 
the American In- 
stitute of Mining 


Engineers, 1881; 

past president 

of the American 

Society of Civil 

engineers,  1898- | 
99, and for years | 

a steelmaker. 

Previous to that ee. 
time, drop tests sh 


of pieces of rail 


representing each NQ 
heat of steel had | 
been included in | 
the 

| 


specifications, but 


some of 


















Canada, to open 
the door com- 
mercially to the 
possibilities of a 
specification for 
rails, marking a 
distinct step for- 
ward in the di- 
rection of safer 
and better wear- 
ing rails. A con- 
tract for 10,000 
tons of rails 
made by the 
Canadian Pacific 
railroad with the 
Algoma _ com- 
pany, was. the 
first to require 
“the nick and 
break test on 
each ingot”, This 
contract was 
quickly followed 
by others, call- 
ing for rails to 
be shipped to 
this country un- 
der similar con- 
ditions of _ test- 
ing. In justice 
to the Algoma 
company, it may 
be said that it 











has become so ap- 
preciative of the 
logic, as well as 








the object of 
such tests had 
been limited to | 
determining the y 
a | 
Presented at the Si ee ee en 
meeting of the Am- 
erican Railway En- : 
gineering Associa- 


tion, Chicago. 





FIG. 1—TYPE “A” RAIL 
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COMPARISON OF 


Table 1 


RESULTS 


UNDER VARIOUS 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Nick and break A. R. E. A. 
specification, specihication, 
No. of Rollings..... 10 
No. of Heats Rolled... 1,002 
No. of Ingots Rolled. 16,297 
No. of Rails Rolled.. ‘ 69,826 
No. Heats rejected at drop test 0 0 
No. Heats of “A” Rails reject 
eS ny erg 15 15 
No. “A” Rails rejected at drop 
GF Stew he eis eine ea ¥en 267 267 
No. “A” Rails in addition re 
jected account Pipe....... 934 »,393 
No. “A” Rails in addition re 
jected account segregated.. 829 1,189 
No. “A” Rails in addition re 
jected account oth. reasons 12 0 
Total “A” Rails rejected 1,775 3,582 
No. “B” Rails in addition re- 
jected account Pipe....... 31 28 
No. “B” Rails in addition re 
jected account segregated.. 7 11 
No. “B” Rails in addition re 
jected account oth. reasons 0 0 
Total “B” Rails rejected 38 39 
No, “C” Rails in addition re 
jected account Pipe....... 3 0 
No. “C” Rails in addition re 
jected account segregated 0 0 
No. “C” Rails in addition re 
jected account oth. reasons 0 0 
lotal “C” Rails rejec ted 3 0 
Total all Rails rejected 
ee, ee 1,816 3,621 
Total all Rails rejected 
yn Physical Test..... 2,083 3,888 
Per cent Rails rolled and re 
jected on Test......... 2 2.98 5.56 
Total Rails rejected account 
Re ee yer 968— 1.4 2,421— 3.4% 
Total Rails rejected account 
segregated TS ae Cae 836—1.2Y% 1,200=1.74% 
otal Rails rejected account 
other reasons ena 12=0.014 0=0.0% 
NUMBER OF RAILS REJECTED UNDER NICK AND 


BREAK SPECIFICATION WHICH WOULD HAVE 





Carbon (combustion) 


Pennsylvania location. 


BEEN ACCEPTED UNDER A. R. E A. 
SPECIFICATION. 
“A” “R” “co” 
Rails. Rails. Rails. Total. 
Piped 409 21 2 432 
Segregated 492 3 0 495 
Other reasons 3 0 0 3 
Total eT ree oe 904 24 4 930 
Per cent rails rolled that were rejected under the Nick and 
Break Specification that would have been accepted under 
oe he a ei errr er rere saree Tet 1.33 
Table II 
ANALYSES OF NICK AND BREAK TEST FRACTURES 
WHICH SHOWED SEGREGATION AND ON WHICH 
“A” RAILS WERE REJECTED 


Per cent. 





Sample No. segregation. 

1578- 3 0.63 0.73 15.8 
16 0.65 0.73 12.3 

»510- 5 0.675 0.70 | 
3427- § 0.604 0.645 6.8 
0.574 0.62 8.1 

3428-10 0.68 0,80 17.6 
3429- 1 0.59 0.94 59.3 
6445- 3 0.64 0.735 14.8 
- 9 0.637 0.71 11.4 

11 0.61 0.77 26.2 

12 0.65 0.71 oa 
6447-16 0.543 0.81 49.1 





Results of Rail Tests Under Various Specifications 


Table ITI 





ANALYSES OF NICK AND BREAK TESTS. 
Carbon 
(combustion) Per 
Pennsylvania cent 
Sample location. segre- 
Representing. No O. M. gation. 
Original nick and _ break 3366- 4 0.63 0.728 15.5 
tests of accepted “A” -11 0.60 0.81 35.0 
rails. See Table V.... 5490- 4 0.62 0.727 17.2 
1577- 1 0.55 0.707 28.5 
2 0.52 0.73 40.4 
5 0.51 6.60 17.6 
Original nick and_ break - 8 0.503 0.645 20.7 
tests of accepted “A” 10 0.50 0.76 52.0 
rails See Table VI... -12 0.525 0.593 12.9 
-15 0.52 0.69 32.6 
-16 0.534 0.73 36.7 
3367- 1 0.65 0.75 15.4 
3426- 5 0.522 0.715 36.9 
Original nick and _ break 2510- 5 0.675 0.70 3.7 
tests which showed seg 3427- 5 0.604 0.645 6.8 
regation causing rejec 13 0.574 0.62 8.1 
tion of “A” rails. See 6445- 9 0.637 0.71 11.4 
a a eee -12 0.65 0.71 9.2 
Table IV 
RESULTS OF FRACTURE TESTS 
Heat X Heat Y 
Fracture of nick and Fracture of nick and 
break test on break test on 
Ingot A 3 & d B Cc 
No Rail. Rail. Rail. Rail. Rail. Rail. 
1 O. K, G. kk. 
2 O. K. Piped Piped O. K. 
3 <i ee 0. K. 
a4 O. K gis 4 
5 O. K. Piped Oo. 3%, 
6 . ak. O. K. 
7 O. &. *O. K 
8 OO; Piped O. K. 
9 O. K. oy a 
10 O. K. "Oa 
11 GO. K oo 
12 O.K O. K. 
13 *Piped O. K. Segreg. O. K. 
14 *O. K Segreg. O. K. 
15 O. K. O. K. 
16 ©... GO: & 
17 Piped O. K. 
18 ey 4 
19 O. K. 
20 & K. 
“Refers to what would have been the regular drop test pieces 


under the American Railway 


Engineeri 


ng Association Specification. 





ANALYSES 


NOT SHOWING 


Sampk 
No 
1577- 1 

8 

10 

12 

15 

16 

2509-10 

12 

13 
3367 1 
3426 
11 

15 

16 
3427- 1 
] 
6446- 8 
10 

11 

13 

7460 .” 


*Regular 
the Pennsylv: 


Table V 


OF NICK 


“A” RAILS WERE 


Carbon 
(combustion ) 


Pennsylvania location 


Q, 
0.55 0.707 
0.52 0.73 
0.51 0.60 
0.503 0.645 
0.50 0.76 
0.525 0.593 
0.52 0.69 
0.534 0.73 
0.62 0.64 
0.62 0.645 
0.62 0.645 
0.65 0.75 
0.58 0.64 
0.59 0.66 
0.5 0.715 
0.637 0.66 
0.5/2 { 593 
0.61 0.655 
0.59 0.614 
0.59 0.62 
0.593 9.61 
0.61 0.59 
0.61 0.66 
0.60 0.61 
0.62 0.66 
0.686 0.64 
drop test pieces as woul 


inia specification, 


AND BREAK 
SEGREGATION, AND 


rEST FRACTURES 
ON WHICH 
ACCEPTED. 


Per 
cent Carbon 
se RTE at center 
gation, of web. 
28.5 0.76 
40.4 0.76 
17.6 0.67 
20.7 0.75 
52.0 0.80 
12.9 0.57 
32.6 0.785 
36.7 0.695 
0.69 
1.0 0.66 
1.0 0.62 
15.4 
10.3 
11.8 0.71 
36.9 0.7 
3.6 0.66 
$.6 1). ou 
3 0.66 
4.0 0.62 
5.0 0.64 
7 0.66 
3. ’ { .60 
8.2 0.705 
1.6 0.64 
6.4 0.64 
6.7 
d have been analyzed under 
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the nick and break test that the company 
has incorporated it freely and without 
extra compensation in many of its 
specifications. One contract for rails 
to be shipped to one of the leading 
railroads of the middle was 
given special attention at the time of 
rolling, and the obtained are 
described in this paper, attention be- 
ing drawn at the same time to vari- 
ous phases of the matter of specifica- 
application and _ in- 


west, 


results 


tions and _ their 
terpretation. 

The contract in question covered a 
of 90-pound 


A section of 


tonnage American 


Association 


large 


Railway type 


rail, the dimensions of which are 
shown in Fig. 1. The specification 
under which the rails were rolled, 


17, 1915, by 
Engineering 


was that adopted March 
the American Railway 


Association, but so modified in detail 


as to provide for nicking and break 








Inch 
DIW1/1195 




















LOCATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TEST DRILLINGS 


FIG. 2 


ing the top crop end of the top rail 


rolled, and accepting 


(with the 


of each ingot 


or rejecting it subsequent 
ingot) as a result 
of conditions revealed by the fracture 
The important parts of the 
712, 


the corresponding parts of the pres- 


ones of the same 


produced. 


specifications are shown on page 


ent American Railway Engineering 


\ssociation specification also being 


shown to render easy comparison 


possible. 


One of the most important qnes- 
tions that has been raised in connec- 
tion with the nick and break test 
specification is with regard to the 
relative number of rejections occur- 
ring under it and some other, par- 


that of the American Rail- 


\ss¢ ciation In or- 


ticularly 
Engineering 
that 
record 
that 
sponding 


way 


der this point could be solved, 


was made of each condition 


actually 
conditions, 


occurred, with corre- 


insofar as  pos- 
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sible, that would have occurred had 
the nick and break test on each 
ingot been waived and the straight 


American Railway Engineering Asso- 
specification applied. The 
shown 


ciation 
comparison of the resul:s ‘re 
in Table I. 

The most important facts and con- 
can be deduced from 


clusions which 


these results are: 

First—That the application of the 
nick and break test specification re- 
sults is a distinct saving to the mill 

















FIG. 3—VERTICAL 
TION OF INGOT 
WATERTOWN 


LONGITUDINAL SE¢ 
EXAMINED AT 
ARSENAL 


number of rails rejected as 
those that 


\merican 


in the 
would be rejected 
Railway 


against 


under the Engi- 


neering Association specification. 
These rejections have been reduced 
from 5.56 per cent to 2.98 per cent, 


resulting, therefore, in a saving to 


the mill of rejected rails amounting 
to 46.4 per cent. 

Second.—That the nick and break test 
specification furnishes greater protec 
than the 
Associa- 


rejections 


railroad Amer- 
Railway Engineering 


specification, for the 


tion to the 
ican 
tion 


711 


under the former include 1.33 per 
cent of the total number of rails 
rolled, which would have been ac- 


cepted under the American Railway 
Engineering Association specification. 
Thus, of the total number of rails 
rejected under the nick and break 
specifications, 44.6 per cent would not 
have been rejected under the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association 
specification, so that practically one- 
half of the rails rejected under the 
nick and break test specification would 
have been accepted under that of the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, and been laid in 
the track. 

Third.—lf, as has been shown by pub- 
records, the number of rails 
which fail in service and have to be 
replaced because of unsound or un- 
homogeneous metal, represents nearly 
one-half of the total number of 
failures occurring on the _ railroads 
then, by the 
and break 
is a protec- 


obviously 


lished 


year, obviously, 
application of the nick 
test specification, which 


each 














FIG. 4 
GOT 


HALF 
THROUGH 
DRILLINGS 


LOCATION FOR 
AS SHOWN 


unhomo- 
reduction 
failures 


and 
material 
rail 


tion against unsound 


geneous metal, a 
in the number of 
easily would be efected 

minds, a serious 


these 


defect of 
the disregard 
individuality of each ingot 
Large heats and 
large ingots, at so common 
to modern mill aggravate 
conditions which in the old days of 
bessemer steel were not so important, 
and while it is the usual practice to 
select drop test from three 
different ingots from an open hearth 


To our 
most specifications is 
for the 
from a heat. 


present 


cast 


practice, 


pieces 


heat, still it often happens that the 
three selected are what might be 
termed good ingots as against some 


others cast from the same heat which 
are not. Specifications usually control 
the location in the heat of the ingots 
which pieces of rail are to be 
taken for drop tests, which may lead 
to special care in the casting of those 
particular ingots, thus preventing them 
from being truly representative, and 
resulting in defective rails being ac- 
cepted and put into service, a condi- 


from 


CROSS-SECTION OF IN- 
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Comparison of Rail Test Specifications 


Nick and Break Test Specification 
1915 


For 90-Pound Open Hearth Steel Rails 
Chemical Composition 


Same. 
Physical Qualities 
Same. 
Method of Testing 
Same, 
Drop Testing Machine 
Same, 
Pieces for Drop Tesi 
Same 
Temperature of Test Pieces 
Same. 
Height of Drop 
Same. 
Elongation, or Ductility 
Same 
Permanent Set 
Same 


Test to Destruction 


The test pieces which do not break under the first 
or subsequent blows shall be nicked and broken to 
determine whether the interior metal is sound. The 
words “interior defect” used below shall be interpreted 
to mean seams, laminations, cavities or interposed 
foreign matter, or a bright fine-grained center evi- 


dencing segregation, made visible by the destruction 
tests, 


the saws or the drills, 


A. R. E. A. Specification, Adopted 
March 17, 1915 


For 90-Pound Open Hearth Steel Rails 
Chemical Composition 


Per CORt PRIOR dss 8s ees s SRK 0.62 to 0.75 
Per cent phosphorus not to exceed 0.04 
Pet cent manganese... ..... 20... 0% 0.60 to 0.90 
Per cent silicon, not less than 0.10 


Physical Qualities 


Tests shall be made to determine ductility or tough- 
ness as opposed to brittleness; and soundness, 


Method of Testing 


The physical qualities shall be determined by the 
drop test. 


Drop Testing Machine 


The drop testing machine used shall be the standard 


of the American Railway Engineering Association. 

(a) The tup shall weight 2,000 Ibs. and have a 
striking face with a radius of five inches. 

(b) The anvil block shall weigh 20,000 Ibs. and be 
supported on springs. 

(c) The supports for the test pieces shall be spaced 


three feet between centers and shall be a part of, and 
firmly secured to the anvil. The bearing surfaces 
of the supports shall have a radius of five inches. 


Pieces for Drop Test 


Drop tests shall be made on pieces of rail not less 
than four feet and not more than six feet long. These 
test pieces shall be cut from the top end of the top 
rail of the ingot, and marked on the base or head with 
gage marks one inch apart for three inches each 
side of the center of the test piece, for measuring 
the ductility of the metal. 


Temperature of Test Pieces 


The temperature of the test pieces shall be between 
and 100 Fahrenheit 


Height of Drop 


degrees 


60 


The test piece shall preferably be placed base up- 
wards on the supports, and be subjected to impact 
of the tup falling free from a height of 17 feet. 

Elongation, or Ductility 

(a) Under these impacts the rail under one or 
more blows shall show at least 6 per cent elongation 
for one inch, or five per cent each for two consecutive 
inches of the six-inch scale, marked as described. 

(b) A sufficient number of blows shall be given 
to determine the complete elongation of the test piece 
of one out of every three test pieces of a heat. 


Permanent Set 


It is desired that the permanent set after one blow 
under the drop test shall not exceed 1.65 inches and 
a record shall be made of this information. 


Test to Destruction 


The test pieces which do not break under the first 
or subsequent blows shall be nicked and broken to 
determine whether the interior metal is sound. The 
words “interior defect” used below shall be interpreted 
to mean seams, laminations, cavities or interposed 
foreign matter made visible by the destruction tests, 


the saws or the drills. 
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Comparison of Rail Test Specifications 


Nick and Break Test Specification, 
1915 
Open Hearth Process Drop Tests 


Same. 


(a) If two of these test pieces do not break at the 
first blow, and if both show the required elongation, 
all of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, except 
as provided by section (g). 


(b) If two of the test pieces break at the first 
blow, or do not show the required elongation, all 
of the top rails from that heat shall be rejected. 


(c) Second tests shall then be made from three 
test pieces selected by the inspector from the top end of 
any second rails of the same hcat, preferably of the same 
ingots. If two of these test pieces do not break at 
the first blow, and if both show the required elonga- 
tion, all of the remainder of the rails of the heat 
shall be accepted, except as provided by section (g). 


(d) If two of these test pieces break at the first 
blow, or do not show the required elongation, all of 
the second rails of the heat shall be rejected. 


(ey ‘ Third.tests shall then be made from three 
test pieces selected by the Inspector from the top 
end of dny third rails of the same heat, preferably 
of the same ingots. If two of these test pieces do 
not break at the first blow, and if both show the 
required elongation, ail of the remainder of the rails 
of the heat shall be accepted, except as provided by 
section (g). 


(f) If two of these test pieces break at the first 
blow, or do not show the required elongation, all 
of the remainder of the rails from that heat shall be 
rejected. 


(g) The test pieces whieh have successfully with- 
stood the drop test and also a piece representing the 
top end of all other top rails shall be nicked and 
broken. If the fracture shows interior defect the 
“A”, or top rail of the ingot, shall be rejected, and 
a piece cut from its bottom end to represent the “B”, 
or second rail of the same ingot. This piece shall 
then be nicked and broken, and if its fracture shows 
interior defect, the rail represented shall be rejected. 
The testing by nicking and breaking shall proceed 
progressively in this manner on all the rails of each 
ingot, if necessary, and they shall be accepted or 
rejected according as the fracture of the test piece 
representing them shows interior defect. 

Note.—Each rail must be stamped with a number to 
indicate the ingot from which it was rolled, so as to 
permit of identilication with the other rails of the 
same ingot. 





A. R. E. A. Specification, Adopted 
March 17, 1915 
Open Hearth Process Drop Tests 


Test pieces shall be selected from the second, mid- 
dle and last full ingot of each open-hearth heat. 

(a) If two of these test pieces do not break at the 
first blow, and if both show the required elongation, 
all of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, provided 
that none of the three test pieces when broken show 
interior defect. 


(b) If two of the test pieces break at the first blow, 
or do not show the required elongation, or if any of 
the three test pieces when broken show interior defect, 
all of the top rails from that heat shall be rejected. 

(c) Second tests shall then be made from three 
test pieces selected by the inspector from the top end of 
any second rails of the same heat, preferably of the same 
ingots. If two of these test pieces do not break at the 
first blow, and if both show the required elongation, 
all of the remainder of the rails of the heat shall be 
accepted, provided that none of the three test pieces 
when broken shows interior defect. 

(d) If two of these test pieces break at the first 
blow, or do not show the required elongation, or if 
any of the three test pieces when broken show 
interior defect, all of the second rails of the heat 
shall be rejected. 

(e) Third tests .shall then be made from three 
test pieces selectéd by the Inspector from the top 
end of any third rails of the same heat, preferably 
of the same ingots. If two of these test pieces do 
not break at the first blow, and if both show the 
required elongation, all of the remainder of the rails 
of the heat shall be accepted, provided that none 
of the three test pieces when broken show interior 
defect. 

(f) If two of these test pieces break at the- first 
blow, or do not show the required elongation, or if 
any of the three test pieces when broken show 
interior defect, all of the remainder of the rails from 
that heat shall be rejected. 


Omitted. 


Note.—Onmitted. 





tion which frequently would be avert- 
if the prescribed test had been’ graph, the rail was very badly piped, 
for about 10 feet of its length. There by the results, given in Table IV, 
which were obtained on two different 


made on a piece of rail from some 
other ingot of the heat. Fig. 5 illus- can be no question but that this rail, 
trates the efficacy of the nick and under ordinary circumstances, would heats selected at random from among 


of an ingot which was so located in 
the heat that under no ordinary speci- cation, by which 
fication would it have been selected tually considered 
test purposes. Careful examina- the crop end of this rail was found single one lost under the nick and break 
was then rejected. test specification. On heat Y, the three 
disparity in the regular American Railway Engineering 


break test specification in eliminating have been accepted 
some of these bad rails. It shows laid in the track 
fractures made on an A or top rail railroad of the 


of the sawed ends of the rail piped and the rail 


failed to detect any signs of a pipe, The reasons for the 





yet, as will be seen from the photo- 


on practically any 


and ultimately those rolled. 


unit by itself, have been condemned as against 


number of rails rejected under the 
two specifications are plainly shown 


Thus, on heat X, piece No. 13 was 
United States, but piped, and under the American Railway 
under the nick and break test specifi- Engineering Association specification, 
each ingot is vir- therefore, a total of 16 rails would 
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Association test pieces were good in all 
respects, and yet four A rails and one 
B rail actually were piped, while two 
other A rails were segregated, and, 
therefore, seven defective rails would 
have been accepted and put in service 
under the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association specification, but all were 
rejected under the nick and break test 
specification. 

sy the nick and break test is meant 
the nicking and breaking, by some me- 
chanical means, of a short length of 
rail selected as required by the specifi- 
cation. This, it will be noted, must be, 
for the first, or the original test, the 
top end of the top rail ci each ingot 
rolled, and naturally for this sample, 
the crop end, which must be cut by 
the hot saws, from the top of the A 
rail was used. These crop ends were 
ordinarily from 18 to 24 inches long, 
and after being stamped with the heat 
and ingot number, to permit of identi- 
fication, were allowed to cool for a lit- 
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and, as each piece cepresented an in- 
got, the rate of breaking possible, shows 
it to be well in excess of any probable 
tonnage that could be rolled with any 
present mill equipment. In case of the 
fracture on this original test showing 
bad, thus incurring the rejection of the 
top rail of the particular ingot rep- 
resented, it was necessary to locate that 
rail in front of the straightening presses 
by identifying the heat and ingot num- 
ber and rail letter on it, and from its 
bottom end to break a piece to rep- 
resent the second rail of the same in- 
got. This requirement continued to all 
rails of the ingot as far as necessary, 
and it was found possible to accomplish 
the desired end easily. A _ little care 
in the distribution in front of the 
straightening presses of the rails from 
the hot beds made the _ identification 
possible without the necessity for ex- 
tended searching, and when the _ par- 
ticular rail for retest was located, it 
was marked and in due course taken 
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obtaining a safer and better wearing 
product, railroad officials and manufac- 
turers alike being more appreciative of 
conditions in this respect than ever 
before. 

Among the questions raised, in the 
discussion of the nick and break test 
specification, has been that as to how 
well the fracture of the crop end of the 
top rail of each ingot predicated the 
conditions as to soundness and homo- 
geneity, considered in either a chemical 
or physical sense, which would exist in 
the rails which were accepted under 
this specification. For the purpose of 
investigating tk?s phase of the matter, 
a series of special tests were made, 
the idea in mind being to examine frac- 
tures made in rails which J}ad_ been 
accepted under the specification, and 
which, therefore, represented conditions 
occurring farther down from the top 
of the ingots where it might be pre- 
sumed secondary pipes or possible seg- 
regation could exist. In the first test, 
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FIG. 5—SHOWING FLAWS DISCLOSED BY NICK AND 


The crop end of an “A” 


drop testing, was regularly tested by nicking and breaking. 
tests and their fractures on the heat represented were satisfactory in every respect. 


rail from an ingot so located in a heat that under no ordinary 
It showed a large pipe which caused rejection of the “A” rail. 
The “A” rail was then carefully examined, especially on its 
pipe. Under customary specifications, the rail 


ends, and no sign of pipe was found, the hot saw marks probably obliterating signs of the 


would therefore have been accepted and _ ultimately laid in_ track. 
Original nick and break test fracture which was piped; fracture 


reading from right to left: 


> 


The rejected rail was then broken into short pieces with the results 
feet 9 inches from the top end of the “A” rail 


BREAK TEST 


specification would it have been selected for 
The regular drop 


shown, 


which was also piped; fracture 6 feet 8 inches from the top end, also piped; fracture 9 feet 8 inches from the top end, also piped; fracture 


12 feet 
interior defects, so that this rail 


tle over 30 minutes, and were then 
quenched in water, pains being taken 
to insure quenching from a temperature 
color of near black or natural cold siecel, 
so as to render no appreciable change 
in steel structure possible. Then the 
pieces were nicked as desired. For 
breaking, they were inserted in a spe- 
cially designed anvil of a_ bulldozer, 
Fig. 7, so arranged that the ram 
readily broke the rail where it had been 
nicked, giving, without trouble in most 
cases, the square character of fracture 
desired for examination. Thus the 
fractures were ready for judging in an 
average time of about one hour after 
the rails were rolled, and ir many 
cases long before the actual drop test 
pieces were cold enough to test, and 
even before the rails represented had 
reached the cold straightening presses. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
bulldozer actually broke the rails at a 
rate of about three per minute, or ap- 


proximately 2,000 pieces in 12 hours; 


from the top end and clear of signs of interior defect. Other fractures at greater distances 
was actually piped for about 30 per cent of its length. 


to the nearest straightening press, where 
a piece was readily broken from its 
lower or back end and the fracture 
scrutinized by the inspector without 
delay or trouble to the regular opera- 
tion of the mill. In fact, no greater 
trouble arose with regard to locating 
and making the necessary retests than 
is demanded in any mill when all the 
top rails of a heat, or even a whole 
heat, have to be located and identified 
in order to comply with rejection re- 
quirements, a matter of more or less 
every-day occurrence in some mills. 
Undeniably the judging of the frac- 
tures produced by the nick and. break 
test is a matter of great importance, 
and requires the services of experi- 
enced and competent men; but so do 
all the detailed parts of intelligent and 
efficient rail inspection; in fact, the 
same statement can be truthfully made 
in regard to every detail of steel-rail- 
making. The trend of all matters per- 
taining to rails is indisputably toward 


from the top end showed no signs of 


the top 9 feet of 25 A rails that had 
successfully passed the nick and break 
test, and been accepted for shipment, 
were each broken into four pieces, : pro- 
ducing, therefore, 100 fractures, all of 
which were found free from signs of 
interior defects, except in one case 
where each of the four fractures from 
the same rail showed traces of slight 
segregation, limited in extent to the area 
of the web. 

A careful! record was taken as to the 
amount of top discard originally occur- 
ring on the ingots from which these 4 
rails were rolled, and it was found that 
the fractures thus produced represented 
amounts of from 8 to 25 per cent from 
the top of the ingots. Chemical analyses 
for carbon (by combustion) were made 
on the pieces originally used for the 
nick and break test on these rails, so 
that a comparison could be obtained of 
the inspector’s judgment as to segrega- 
tion as evidenced by the fracture, and 
that indicated by analyses of the drill- 
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ings taken from the junction of the 
head and web and the corner of the 
head. The chemical results obtained are 
given in Table VY. 

In order to demonstrate more fully 
the possibility of interior defects occur- 
ring even farther down in 4 rails, a 
second test was made, three of the 
accepted A rails being entirely broken 
up into short pieces, and each fracture 
carefully examined. No fracture thus 
produced showed the presence of in- 
terior defect. 


The third test was made, in order 
to investigate this important matter more 
fully, three B rails being selected, which 
had been rolled directly adjoining some 
of the A rails examined in the first 





test. The top nine feet of each was 
broken into four pieces, with the result FIG. 7—BULLDOZER USED AT ALGOMA PLANT FOR BREAKING CROP ENDS 
that none of the 12 fractures thus ob- OF RAILS 


tained at distances approximating 40 
per cent from the top of the ingots mill management for regulation. The road brought out a specification for 
from which these Tails were rolled, practice at Algoma in this respect was rails which was later adopted, and a 
showed any signs of interior defect. to continue shearing from the top of large tonnage subsequently rolled under 

It will be noted that the nick and each ingot antil the appearance of the its provisions. It contained, in addi- 
break test specification does not require front end of the blooms indicated that tion to the drop test requireraents, the 
a specific amount of discard from the sound metal had been reached, and following requirements as to chemical 
top of the ingots, that matter being some ingots, therefore, showed more composition: 
left, as it is under the A. R. E. A. top discard than did the other ingots. . 

cP ee . a Karty in 1915 @ RAS Saige or For open hearth -process, a check 
specification, to the judgment of the arly in 5 the ennsylvania_rail- analysis will be made by the purchaser 
of a piece of rail representing a melt, 
after the rails from that melt have 
passed the physical requirements. On 
request of the inspector, and in his 
presence, the manufacturer shall furnish 
from one of the drop test pieces rep- 
resenting the melt, drillings satisfactory 
to the inspector, taken with a 5-inch 
drill, parallel to the axis of the rail, at 
a point one-third of the distance from 
the upper corner to the center of the 
head, as shown at location O, Fig. 2. 
The analysis from these drillings shall 
conform to the chemical requirements 
specified, viz. : 





Elements. Percent. 
CO. ctitens seks thie: tee 0.60 to 0.75 
PROORRIOENG 2F. 005-0 Ede eeeR ech) Not to exceed 0.04 
PRMOS > oc cink cacbee ns cohanee 0.60 to 0.90 
NO eee ee cobs cue 0.10 to 0.30 


and failure to meet these requirements 
shall be sufficient cause for the rejec- 
tion of the entire melt. After the rail 
has passed the physical requirements, 
additional drillings will be taken from 
the same rail, and in the sam- manner 
as specified above, at the junction of 
the head and web, as shown by location 
M, Fig. 2. The carbon determination 
from these drillings shall be within 12 
per cent of the amount found at loca- 
tion O. If the test from the top rail 
fails to meet this requirement, all to 
rails from the melt shail be rejected, 
and a similar determination shall be 
made from location VU of a second rail. 
If this test fails, all the second rails 
from the melt shall be rejected, and 
a similar determination shall be made 
from location M of a third rail. If this 
test fails, all the remaining rails from 
the melt shall be rejected. If, however, 
the segregation found at location M in 
any rail in a rolling exceeds 25 per 
cent, when determined as provided for 
above, the progressive testing of the 
second and third rails will not be per- 
FIG. 6—CARBON AND PHOSPHORUS AT DIFFERENT LOCATIONS ON mitted on any subseauent melts; but 

SECTION OF RAIL on such melts the failure of the top 
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rail to pass the requirements provided 
for above will cause the rejection of 
the entire heat. 

The wisdom of these specifications 
has been questioned, because, as_ will 
be seen at a glance, the chemical analysis, 
whereby the degree of segregation is 
determined, is made ona piece of rail 
selected from an individual ingot of 
a heat. Thus it may happen that the 
one ingot selected may be the only 
one in the heat which was sufficiently 
bad to have required rejection, while, 
on the other hand, the assumption is 
equally possible that the ingot represent- 
ed may have been the only good one 
in the heat. It was but natural that a 
discussion of the merits of the nick 
and break test specification versus the 
Pennsylvania specification should ensue. 
Questions arose as to whether or not 
the examination of the fractures ob- 
tained under the nick and break test 
specification for the presence of segre- 
gation was sufficient to be used in lieu 
of the expensive plan adopted by the 
Pennsylvania, and thus to serve as pro- 
tection against acceptance of segregated 
rails. As has been previously pointed 
out, there is nothing particularly new 
in the matter of judging the quality of 
steel from its fracture, and while we 
do not presume to say at this time that 
it is possible to judge accurately of the 
carbon content of the steel from an 
examination of a rail fracture, still we 
think it possible for a careful examina- 
tion by an experienced man to reveal 
such a possible disparity in the dis- 
tribution of the carbon of the metal 
throughout the section as to determine 
whether or not the rail is harmfully 
segregated. Thus we again emphasize 
the importance of the accurate judging 
of the fractures produced by the nick 
and break test, and the necessity of 
having experienced and competent men 
for that duty. 


Make Analyses 


In order to compare the results ob- 
tained by judging segregation from the 
fracture with those obtained by the 
method laid down by the Pennsylvania 
specification, the following analyses for 
carbon by combustion were made on 
nick and break test pieces selected at 
random, the fractures of which in some 
cases showed no signs of segregation 
to the eye, while in other cases they 
did. The drillings for analyses were 
taken from locations approximating 
those laid down by the Pennsylvania 
specification, but it should be noted that 
because of a considerabl: difference 
between the section of the Pennsylvania 
rail and that which was being tested, 
there is a slight, but probably imma- 
terial, difference with respect to the 
location of drillings called M; with the 
result that on the rails tested, the two 
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holes, O and M, are slightly nearer 
together than would be the case on the 
Pennsylvania section of rail. 

It will be observed that in some 
cases, the chemical analyses for carbon 
made on drillings taken in practical 
accord with the Pennsylvania plan as 
to location and shown in Tables II and 
V (to which can also be added Table 
VI), do not sustain the inspector’s judg- 
ment on the question of segregation as 
evidenced by the fracture of the nick 
and break test; for some samples 
showed segregation by chemical analyses, 
while their fractures were considered 
good, and vice versa. The analyses 
of all the samples taken in which the 
percentage of carbon at the junction of 
the head and web is more than 12 per 
cent of that at the corner of the head, 
this being the adopted limit of the 
Pennsylvania specification, are repeated 
in Table III for reference; and those 
analyses representing the contrary of 
the case, that is, where the fracture 
showed segregation, but which condi- 
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FIG. 8—PECULIAR SEGREGATING CON- 
DITIONS REVEALED IN CROSS- 
SECTION 


tion was not confirmed by the analyses, 
are also shown. 

This condition of affairs seemingly 
would show that the nick and break test 
specification is unreliable on the ground 
that it is impossible to depend positively 
on the fractures obtained under it to 
evidence the question of segregation. 
It would appear that, based on the 
character of the fracture, some rejec- 
tions were made that should not have 
been made—while, on the other hand, 
some rails were accepted that should 
have been rejected, bearing in mind, 
of course, the limitations regarding seg- 
regation as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
specification. Assuming that this was 
the case, and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that a few errors would be made 
in the judging of something like 20,000 
fractures, it is worthy of note that the 
loss of rejected rails to the manufac- 
turer, and the additional protection 
afforded to the purchaser are respective- 
ly so little and so great by comparison 
with the A. R. E. A. specification, as 
to more than offset any objections 
raised on this ground. Notwithstanding, 
we do not believe that the seemingly 
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paradoxical situation, as forecasted by 
Table III, exists to the extent indicat- 
ed, and we feel confident that a further 
study of the facts will throw new light 
on the situation and tend to dispel the 
presumption of inaccuracy. At the out- 
set we submit that the taking of drill- 
ings and the making of ar.aiyses from 
as few as two definitely prescribed lo- 
cations on the cros* section of a rail, 
does not by any means positively de- 
termine the presence of harmful or 
dangerous segregation. 

Many investigations as to piping and 
segregation in ingots have been made, 
and many published reports are availa- 
ble, showing the results and _ conclu- 
sions reached. Invariably, these investi- 
gations have been primarily for the 
purpose of finding the extent of piping 
and segregation, especially with respect 
to the depth in the ingot to which these 
conditions may extend, and, in addition, 
the general shape and size of the lo- 
calities affected. Such studies commonly 
have been made on vertical longitudinal 
sections of ingots; that is, the ingots 
or blooms have been split near their 
verticai axes, and probably one plane 
of the axial section etched, while the 
other plane has been carefully analyzed 
by taking a large number of drillings 
from various locations. Among the 
conclusions reached is the fact that the 
pipe is a kind of inverted bell-shaped 
cavity more or less frequently bridged 
over in places and extending to various 
depths in different ingots. Further, it 
has been concluded that the region of 
segregation is largely complementary to 
the cavity or pipe; that is, the mass of 
segregated metal is chiefly a_ belly- 
shaped portion, enclosing the cavity and 
other parts of the physically unsound 
metal generally existing in the top of 
ingots and extending downward to vari- 
ous depths. Strangely, these conclusions 
have been reached, as the published in- 
vestigations would indicate, without a 
consideration or study by chemical sur- 
vey of cross-sections of ingots at vari- 
ous distances from their tops, and the 
lack of such studies would appear to 
raise an important question involving 
segregation. 

To make clear the question now 
raised, Figs. 3 and 4 are submitted, 
of which the former shows an _ ingot 
originally examined at the Watertown 
arsenal, and reported in their “Tests 
of Metals” for 1909. It is a vertical 
longitudinal section one inch from the 
axis. With customary methods of 
making a chemical survey, we will 
assume that the carbon at the location 
shown by the circle, that is, on drill- 
ings taken at right angles to the plane 
of the section of the ingot, is 0.70 per 
cent. Assuming now that a_ half 
cross-section of the ingot was taken 
through this circle, as shown in Fig. 
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4, and it by no means follows that 
the carbon content at a point equidis- 
tantly located from the axis on the 
cross-section, as shown by the circle 
there, would also be 0.70 per cent; 
in fact, we think conditions are very 
much against such being the case. 
In the first place, the fact that most 
ingots cast are not strictly square, 
and that the rate of cooling is re- 
tarded more in one direction than in 
the other, would no doubt tend to 
prevent, for example, anything like a 
uniform distribution of carbon, on 
cross-sections near the top, and with 
respect to equal distances from the 
axes. In the second place, steel 
solidifying in the molds does not 
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clusion is reached that the cross-section 
of an ingot, if critically examined 
chemically, would be found to show 
largely varying amounts of carbon, 
phosphorus and sulphur in very small 
areas, arranged in some manner entire- 
ly impossible of predetermination, and 
dependent on unforeseen and uncontrol- 
lable conditions, for which each ingot 
would, of course, be a unit unto itself. 

That such conditions do actually 
exist is evident from a chemical survey 
of a cross-section of a rail, shown in 
Fig. 6. The amounts of carbon and 
phosphorus are given for each location, 
the small holes having been made with 
a \%-inch drill, and the large holes, 
which were the original locations of 





71? 





As further proof of the _ peculiar 
segregating conditions in cross-sections, 
Fig. 8 is presented, in which X rep- 
resents the base of a rail which broke 
at the drop test without exhibiting the 
slightest sign of segregation, but which 
showed a fracture seeming to indicate 
by radiating lines its progress from a 
common point, something after the 
fashion shown. Fractures showing these 
characteristics are of almost daily oc- 
currence, sometimes the lines radiating 
from a common point in the head of 
the rail, and at other times, as shown, 
from a common point in the base of 
the rail. Y shows the locations on this 
piece of rail of drillings for analyses 
taken with a ‘%%-inch drill all within 





FIG. 9—FRACTURE SHOWS SEGREGATION IN CENTER FIG. 10—FRACTURE SHOWS RAIL TO BE ABSOLUTELY 


OF WEB DID NOT EXTEND INTO HEAD 


Pennsylvania Location. 


Cornet” &: BARR. as cies 


Junction of head and web................- 
Per cent of s€gregation, ......scssccoece 


fe ee. eee ET eres 
Per cent of maximum segregation. 


always show the effects of such com- 
plete deoxidation as to make it lie 
entirely quiet, a condition frequently 
resulting in the boiling or raising up 
of a portion of the top of the ingots 
and producing the commonly styled 
“boiled” or “horny-topped” ingots 
With such ingots it seems reasonable 
to assume that there must be strong 
eddies or currents created in a ver- 
tical direction in parts of the solidify- 
ing steel, with the result that those 
metalloids possessing the segregation 
characteristics would seek, as long as 
it is possible for them to do so, the 


paths of least resistance, and would 
ultimately become solidified in the ver- 
tical channels so formed. Thus the con- 





Per cent 
carbon by 


combustion, Pennsylvania 


Location. 


CLEAR OF SEGREGATION 


Per cent 
carbon by 
combustion. 


0.637 ‘ Corner of head........ : iss 0.52 

0.71 see Junction of head and web.............. ny 0.73 ewe 

er 11.4 Per cent of segregation..... nite , come 40.4 

0.78 : Center Of WED. cecscasccscccarkeeee tava 0.76 bone 
2.4 Per cent of maximum segregation. j hea 46.1 


the drillings, having been made with 
the customary %-inch drill. Regardless 
of the characteristic segregated core, 
the lack of a uniform distribution of 
carbon and phosphorus is plainly seen, 
showing that within reasonably small 
areas the segregating elements may vary 
considerably. It will be observed that 
the average carbon for the major por- 
tion of the head is 0.04 per cent less 
than the average carbon of a similar 
portion of the base, a condition prob- 
ably often created, and which, if as in 
this case, was possible of a definite 
reversal, would result in producing rails 
with hard steel heads and somewhat 
softer steel bases, theoretically making 
very desirable rails for the requirements. 





the area of a %-inch circle, and from 
the results of carbon obtained on these 
samples it will be seen that there is a 
maximum difference of 0.14 per cent in 
the five samples. If drillings had been 
taken with a %-inch drill with the 
central hole as a center, it is reasonable 
to assume that the carbon of such 
would have been the average of all, 
which was 0.835 per cent, notwithstand- 
ing that more careful examination shows 
that within the small area of this %- 
inch drill, the carbon actually did vary 
0.14 per cent. No doubt the small area 
of high carbon was the actual nucleus 
of the original fracture. 

Thus it will be seen that the ele- 
ments which segregate in ingots doubt- 
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less occur to a large extent in vertical 
lines or striations, after the manner of 
stalactites hanging from an imaginary 
roof, which is really the top of the 
ingot. The questiof-of segregation then 
as determined by drillings taken, for 
example, from the corner of the head 
of a rail and the junction of the head 
and web, may or may not be representa 
tive of the actual conditions, depending 
upon whether the drills happen to find 
strie of the segregating metalloids. 
Going back to the question raised by 
Table III, we had several new nick 
and break test fractures made on pieces 
of the original crop ends used by the 
inspector, and we found that in every 
case the inspector’s judgment as to the 
appearance of segregation on the frac- 
tures was correct. Similarly, the ana- 
lyses of several pieces were duplicated 
carefully, with no appreciable difference 
in the results as above reported. With 
respect especially to the pieces represent- 
ing A rails that were rejected on the 
original nick and break test, it was 
found that the evidence of segregation 
seen’ in the fracture was localized in 
the area of the web, and plainly did not 
extend into the head sufficiently to be 
reached when taking drillings for ana- 
locations. 


lyses from the prescribed 


Thus the specification 
would fail to detect segregation in those 


instances, yet the rails plainly were 


Pennsylvania 


segregated. 

This condition is shown by Fig. 9, 
which is a photograph of an actual 
fracture of the second nick and break 
test made as above mentioned, and on 
which the fine grained metal in the 


web plainly shows segregation. The 


Niek and B 


HERE are two general methods 
of safeguarding materials for 
construction which are commonly 
accepted today. The first method is to 
inspect or test certain specimens chosen 
more or less at random and then to ac- 
cept or reject a large amount of material 
on the basis of the result so obtained. 
In the case of rejection, the amount of 
material so discarded will represent the 
size of the factor of safety; in the case 
of acceptance, the larger the amount ac- 
cepted on the basis of the one test, the 
smaller is the factor of safety. In either 
event this method depends chiefly on 
a more or less scientific process of 
“taking chances”. 
The second method of safeguarding is 
to chose for test certain representative 


or indicative specimens and to accept or 


Discussion of the paper by Robert W. Hunt 
and C. W. Gennet Jr., presented at the meet 
ing of the American Railway Engineering As 
sociation, Chicago, March, 1916. 
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analysis of this sample shows that the 
segregation evidently tapers off near the 
junction of the head and web so that 
the drillings taken from th: prescribed 
locations do not reveal the true extent 
of the segregation as manifested when 
taking drillings from the center of the 
web. 

With respect to the contrary condi- 


tion, that is, where the fracture is 





Table VI 


Carbon 
(by combustion) 
At At Per cent 
corner junction of 

Sample of of head segrega 
No head. and web. tion. 
1533-12 0.66 0.73 10.6 
3366- 4 0.63 0.728 15.5 
“11 0.60 0.81 35.0 
3367- 7 0.67 0.636 5.0 
4433-17 0.657 0.72 10.2 
5490- 4 0.62 0.727 a7 £2 
- 5 0.635 0.70 10.2 

6 0.666 0.656 1.5 

& 0.63 0.67 6.3 

5497- 1 0.643 0.683 6.2 
5 0.65 0.65 0.0 

6 0.66 0.61 ~7 .6 

& 0.64 0.686 

9 0.636 0.645 1.4 

11 0.636 0.666 4.7 

14 0.645 0.635 1.5 

7451- 1 0.66 0.63 4.5 
4 0.64 0.65 2.5 

& 0.6 0.62 0.0 

11 0.63 0.64 1.6 
7452- 7 0.64 0.63 ..5 
13 0.62 0.67 8.0 

16 0.625 0.643 2.8 
7460- 9 0.623 0.60 3.6 
16 0.636 0.61 4.1 





clear of segregation, but where chemical 
analysis shows it to exist, attention is 
directed to Fig. 10, which is also a 
photograph of an actual fracture as 
producea by the second nick and break 
test above mentioned. It is absolutely 
clear of signs of segregation, but chem- 
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reject only as much material as is ac- 
tually represented by the test made. 

The nick and break test described by 
the authors of this paper is an attempt 
to follow the second method of safe- 
guarding, and to avoid as far as possible 
“taking chances” which may result either 
in causing some good material to be re- 
jected or some poor material to be ac 
cepted, as the case may be. Endorse- 
ment is given to the statement of the 
authors that the attempt is a step for- 
ward in testing practice and that the ad- 
vantage of regarding each ingot as a 
unit which must be tested by itself, is 
sound. The authors’ statement that 
many unsound and unhomogeneous rails 
escape the present test and would be re 
jected by the nick and break test, also 
is endorsed. 

This new test aims to correct the 
weakest point now remaining in the in- 
spection of steel, namely, the defects 
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ical analysis shows it to be segregated 
to the extent of 40.4 per cent for car- 
bon as between the corner of the head 
and the junction of the head and web, 
while the maximum segregation, con- 
sidering drillings from the center of 
the web, amounts to 46.1 per cent. The 
results obtained indicate that the drilled 
locations happened to contain striations 
of the segregating elements, particularly 
carbon, and that, as in the case covered 
in connection with Fig. 8, the high 
percentage of carbon exists in such 
minute areas as to fail to be detected 
by a close examination of the original 
fracture. 

In conclusion, we express the hope 
that further investigation and study of 
the cross-sectional results of segrega- 
tion will be made, and the effects of 
segregation in rail sections more fully 
established. We appreciate, of course, 
the import@mee of having any accepted 
test an acctirate gage of the degree of 
segregation that might be harmful to 
the serviceability of the rails; and, at 
the same time, based on the observa- 
tion of the application of the nick and 
break test to so large a production of 
rails, we consider that it has clearly 
established its reliability as a protection 
against the acceptance of rails having 
pipes, laps or any interior mechanical 
defects. We think the nick and break 
test made on every ingot is a_ step 
forward in the testing of manufacture, 
and insures greater protection to the 
purchasers of steel rails than is given 
by any other existing specification; and, 
at the same time, it conserves the in- 
terests of the makers, and: is executed 
with but a minimum of expenditure. 


Steel Rails 


arising during and subsequent to the 
casting of the liquid steel in molds. It 
is possible to safeguard the manufacturer 
of steel up to the point of teeming it 
into molds, but it must be admitted that 
steel which is excellent up to this point 
may be ruined by conditions arising sub 
sequently and these conditions can, in 
general, only be determined by a test of 
each individual ingot. The fact that one 
ingot, or three ingots, out of an open- 
hearth heat containing say 20 ingots all 
together, was good or was bad is only 
method of determining 


” 


a “hit-or-miss 
the quality of the 17 or 19 other ingots 
of the same heat. 

The defects which may arise during, 
or subsequent to, the ingot stage of steel 
manufacture are: 

First—Pipe; which may appear in the 
rails later, in the form of seams, lamina- 
tions, Cavities, etc. 

Second—Segregation 

Third—Coarse crystallization, due to 


ait 
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heat treatment 
Fourth—Occluded particles of slag, etc. 
Fifth—-Combined oxygen 
Sixth—Combined nitrogen 


Of these defects, the most serious 
ones from the standpoint of the user of 
railroad rails are the first three, and the 
nick and break test aims to discover 
the existence of such defects by an ex- 
amination of the fracture. This point 
in itself introduces an additional safe- 
guard, because the judging of fractures 
can be properly done by skilled men 
only, and the necessity for the employ- 
ment of men of this class is in itself, 
indirectly as well as directly, a benefit 
to the quality of the material, We are 
all ready to agree that an experienced 
man can determine accurately many dif- 
ferent characteristics of steel by an ex- 
amination of the fracture, such as, for 
example, the carbon contents and, there- 
fore, the segregation of carbon; the 
previous heat treatment; seams; cracks, 
cavities, etc. We agree with the authors 
that experience with this test will in- 
crease the accuracy of the results, espe- 
cially in the matter of segregation. 

In applying the nick and break test, 
the top end of the top rail of each ingot 
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is chosen for the test, in the belief that, 
if this proves to be reasonably free from 
defects, all of the rails made from this 
ingot will be at least equally good. 

If, however, this top end should be 
defective, then the first rail from the 
top of the ingot is rejected and the top 
end of the next rail is tested and so on 
down lower and lower in the ingot. 
This principle seems to be in general 
sound, but as a further safeguard all 
unbroken drop test pieces are nicked, 
broken and examined. 

The authors have presented evidence 
in their paper to show that freedom 
from these specific defects in the top of 
the ingot indicate freedom throughout 
the whole ingot. The results are favor- 
able so far as they go, but it seems to us 
that the number of cases tested are too 
few to enable a positive assertion to be 
made at present, even in the matter of 
seams, laminations, etc. 

As regards the matter of segregation, 
the authors have compared the results of 
the fracture test with segregation as 
determined by the Pennsylvania railroad 
specifications, and have shown that of 
the 25 specimens shown in Table V, 
three of the fracture tests disagree with 









the Pennsylvania test, and 22 agree with 
it. Of the 26 specimens in Table V, 16 
of the fractures agree with the Pennsyl- 
vania test and 10 disagree. Of the 12 
specimens in Table II, 7 agree and five 
disagree. While this does not indicate 
that the nick and break test is entirely 
reliable, we believe that the Pennsyl- 
vania test itself is unreliable, because it 
depends upon analyses made at only 
two points in the cross section of the 
rail, and it might well be that these 
points would not be truly indicative. 
Indeed, we should be more inclined to 
trust to the judgment of the skilled and 
competent inspector of fractures than to 
analyses made arbitrarily at only two 
points, 

The observations of the authors upon 
segregation tests longitudinally of the 
ingot and of the cross section thereof 
are borne out by many other authorities. 

It is to be hoped that the publication 
of this splendid research by Messrs. 
Hunt and Gennet will rivet attention to 
the importance of defects in steel ingots 
and lead to the general adoption of this 
test, or some other test, aiming to pre- 
vent the acceptance of materials which 
are found to contain these defects. 


Railroad Engineers Discuss Rail Tests 


ISCUSSIONS of the paper pre- 
D sented by Captain Robert W. 

Hunt, on the nick and break 
test for steel rails, before the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association 
at March 21, indicate that 
much attached to this test 
some which will 
bring about of a test 
ingot each 


Chicago, 
value is 
modifications 

the adoption 
instead of 


or 
on each on 
heat. 

A. S. Baldwin, of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad, the line which used 
the rails on which Captain Hunt's 
test was made, gave some interesting 
figures in regard to these and other 
He stated that in 1913, his 
road bought 5,000 A _ rails, which 
showed 14 failures in 10 months, or 
28 failures for each 10,000 rails. In 
1914, 10,000 A rails from the same 
mill gave five failures in 10 months. 
From another mill, 4,900 A rails were 
obtained and in 10 months there had 
been 37 failures or at the rate of 
failures per 10,000 rails. At the 
close of 10 months’ experience with 
the rails tested by the nick and break 
test not a single failure has occurred. 
Mr. Baldwin stated in the test on 
rails for his road, accurate records 
showed exactly what have been the 
result under the A. R. E. A. speci- 
fications as compared with the new 
test. This proved that 930 rails were 
rejected, which would have gone into 


rails. 


75.5 





the track under the former test. He 
believes it is certain that some of 
these rails would have failed under 
traffic from the defects shown by the 
new test. 

J. M. R. Fairbairn, of the Canadian 
Pacific railroad, which has adopted 
the nick and break test, said that his 
road believed that when the whole 
heat was checked by the drop test 
and each individual ingot was tested 
by the nick and break method, both 
chemical and physical condition would 
be revealed. 

M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests 
of the rail committee, doubted that 
it would be possible to obtain a con- 
sensus of opinion from various in- 
spectors. He believes it would be 
dificult to judge how extensive seg- 
regation might be. He believes the 
making of steel rails has reached 
a point where the ingot should be 
the unit of inspection, instead of a 
test on the entire heat. 

Cc. A. Morse, of the Rock Island 
line, stated that a lot of 3,000 tons 
of rails had been tested under the 
nick and break test by its own inspec- 
tors and results were similar to those 
Mr. Baldwin had found in the case 


of the Illinois Central rails. 

W. C. Cushing, of the Pennsylvania 
lines, held the opinion that his road’s 
specification has an advantage in giv- 
ing an inspection of each rail. 


He 


believes that great improvements have 
been made recently in the casting of 
ingots, resulting in a_ better rail. 
He has found that the chemical in- 
spection renders a large discard neces- 
sary, and this results in greater care 
in producing the ingots, 

J. G. Sullivan, of the Canadian Pa- 
cific railroad, stated his opinion that 
a test should be made on each ingot. 
He presented some figures from his 
road’s engineer to confirm exactly 
the results Captain Hunt presented 
in his paper. Rejections numbered 
263 rails where under A. R. E. A. 
specification, 911 would have passed. 


Enjoyed Musical Program 


The Pittsburgh 
sociation 





Foundrymen’s As- 
enjoyed a banquet and 
musical program, March 20, at the 
Fort. Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh. More 
than 200 members and guests attend- 
ed. W. W. Saunderson, E. D. Froh- 
man, S. J. McCormick and W. R. 
McCord were in charge of the enter- 
tainment. Several humorous  ad- 
dresses about the manufacture of 
castings were made, and S. H. Jasper, 
advertising manager of The Iron 
Trade Review in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, gave several vocal selections. 
During the program, the Sand Blast, 
a newspaper published for the oc- 
casion, was distributed. 











Business News of Nation’s Capital 


Tariff Commission Bill Reintroduced in House—Important Amendments 
to Army Bill Relate to Mobilization of Industries 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., March 28. 


rs | 


DMINISTRA- 
tion leaders 
profess to feel 
confident that 
no substantial 
opposition will 
be made against 
the tariff com- 
mission bill, re- 
written and re- 
introduced in 
Representa- 
Democratic 
ranking member of the committee on 
ways and means. They hope to push 
it through the house within a short time 
form as it was 





yesterday by 
Illinois, 


the house 
tive Rainey, of 


in virtually the same 
introduced. Changes made in it as com- 
pared with the original bill offered by 
Mr. Rainey are relatively unimportant, 
and it is proposed to bring it to the 
attention of the full committee soon. It 
has been endorsed by the Democratic 
members of the committee, whose chair- 
man, Majority Leader Kitchen, is per- 
sonally opposed to the measure, but who 
is said to have promised not to oppose 


it on the floor. 


Bill Said to be Impartial 


Mr. Rainey contends that it is non- 
partisan in character and that if it is 
enacted into law “will come as near re- 
moving from the tariff unfair and un- 
reasonable action, in my judgment, as 
any measure yet conceived.” He _ bases 
this belief on the fact that the bill pro- 
vides for a commission of six members 
with salaries of $10,000 a year each, no 
more than three of the members to be- 
long to the same political party. This 
would mean, he _ pointed out, three 
Democrats and three Republicans, and 
from a political standpoint the member- 
ship of the committee would be equally 
balanced between the parties which 
favor different methods of imposing tar- 
iffs. 

The contention has 


been raised, 


however, that while, as a matter of 
course, under a Democratic administra- 
tion, three of the members of the com- 
mission would be members of that party, 
the remaining three would not neces- 
sarily be members of the socalled regu- 
might be 


having 


lar Republican party, but 
“Progressives”, with the latter 
views as to the tariff which do not ac- 


cord with those of the Democrats or 


regular Republicans. Obviously, this 
would give the Democratic members the 
dominating position. 

Because the regular and 
Republican party platforms pledged both 
elements of those parties to a_ tariff 
commission, it is felt by the Democrats 
that the Republicans can not consistently 
oppose the measure. The administra- 
tion, which has changed its position on 
the commission question, is not com- 
mitted by the Democratic platform to a 
tariff commission. 


progressive 


Provisions of Bill 


The bill requires the chairman and 
vice chairman of the commission to be 
selected biennially, the idea being, it is 
claimed, to make it impossible to install 
in these offices for long terms members 
to belong to the political 
the appointment 


who happen 
party in power when 
was made. 

It is planned to have this commission 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice of the senate, and it would 
be required to put at the disposal of the 
President, the ways and means com- 
mittee of the house and the 
committee of the senate, all information 
at its command, and “make such inves- 
may be re- 


finance 


reports as 
President 


tigations and 

quested by the 
of these committees, or by either branch 
of congress, and shall report to congress 
on the first day of December of each 
year hereafter the progress of its work, 
the methods and expenses of its opera- 
summary of all reports 


or by either 


tions and a 
made during the year.” 

In the first instance, members are to 
four, six, eight, 
As their 


be appointed for two, 
10 and 12 years respectively. 
terms expire, however, their successors 
are appointed for 12 years. The com- 
would be given power to in- 
matters relating to the 

such as the cost of 


mission 
vestigate all 

tariff question, 
labor, the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction in this country and abroad, cus- 
toms laws, and dumping. Protection of 
trade secrets and processes, is provided 
with punishment for making 
either known. The bill calls for an an- 
nual appropriation of $300,000 to meet 
the expenses of the work performed 
by the board, which it is proposed to 
make permanent. Mr. Rainey explained 
that the Taft tariff- board was “simply 
order and was 


severe 


created by executive 
authorized by executive order to expend 


a certain sum of money each year.” 


20 


appointment of 


The bill 


any one asamember of the board who has 


prohibits the 
been elected to or served in congress. 
me: 
Passes Army Bill 


March 28. Two im- 


loc king to 


Washington, 
amendments indus- 


were incorporated in 


portant 
trial mobilization 
army bill, which 


Both were 


the administration 
passed the house last week. 
Republicans, one by Repre- 
Tilson, of Connecticut, and 
Representative 


offered by 
sentative 

the other by 
Iowa, and were 
The Good amendment was offered as an 
Tilson 


Good, of 
unanimously adopted. 
amendment to the amendment. 
The latter, which has been explained in 
detail in these columns, provides for the 
preparation or purchase through the sec- 
retary of war of gages, dies, jigs, tools, 
fixtures, etc., including specifications and 
detailed drawings, for the immediate 
arms, ammunition and 
These tools, and 


placed with 


manufacture of 
special equipment. 
drawings will be private 
plants, so that the latter could quickly 
turn out the necesary war material in 
case of war. The amendment is almost 
identical to one which was suggested by 
the war department, and its incorpora- 
tion in the army bill was predicted by 
The Iron Trade Review. 

The Good amendment, which becomes 
part of the Tlison amendment, provides 
for an inventory through the secretary 
of war of all privately owned plants to 
ascertain their number and capacities to 
make war material. 

Under the amendment, the govern- 
ment will not have to award contracts 
for supplies upon the basis of the low- 
est bidder, as is the case at present, but 
rather will base them upon expediency, 
such as the question of quick delivery, 
the greatest or most available source of 
supply, location of plants and collateral 
reasons. The war department has been 
extremely desirous of having that pro- 
vision inserted in the law. Mr. Tilson 
did not make any address when he of- 
fered his amendment, but rather rested 
his case with an ocular demonstration 
of the ideas he proposed. At the foot 
of the speaker’s rostrum lay a 3-inch 
shell, a shrapnel shell and other neces- 
sities of war. It was designed to show 
the necessity of providing special tools 
and appliances for the manufacture of 
war munitions in industrial palnts 

Another section of the bill empowers 
the President, in time of war or when 
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war is imminent, to place an _ order, 
through the head of any department, 
with private concerns for such material 
as may be required, compliance with 
such orders being obligatory upon the 
concerns, which are to give precedence 
to such orders over all other contracts. 
Punishment is provided in the event the 
fail to do this. The bill also 
the time of 
when is imminent, to ap- 
board on mobilization of in- 
dustries for military 
political in nature, and is authorized to 
provide to take all necessary steps to 
for such clerical 


concerns 
President in 
war 


authorizes 
war or 
point a 


purposes, non- 


provide assistance as 
he may deem necessary to organize and 
co-ordinate the The house elim- 
inated the section of the bill which pro- 
for the construction of a nitrate 
plant to obtain nitrogen through atmos- 
pheric fixation. It was rejected because 


work. 


vided 


Attempts made 
by Representative Keating, Democrat, of 


of its ownership idea. 
Representative London, 
New York to 
clause in the bill prohibiting the militia 


Colorado,. and 


Socialist, of insert a 
from doing strike duty was voted down, 
debate. The 
posal was inspired by organized labor. 


after some spirited pro- 


The Armor Plate Bill 


Washington, March 28.—Threats ot 
Representative Tavenner, of Illinois; 
Representative Keating, of Colorado, 
and other radical house Democrats to 


make the administration armor plate 


bill a subject for party caucus action 


last Friday night did not materialize. 


Instead, these turbulent members fell 
in line with their colleagues and 
adopted the “speeding-up” program 
laid out for them by the White 
House, but in the list of measures 


the armor plate bill was not included 
in the program. Those who proposed 
the hand of the Dem- 
ocrats through caucus action to bind 


to force house 


itself to passage of the armor plate 
bill are said to entertain fears that 
it will be defeated. They seem to 


think that, not only might it be voted 
down if it came before the house, but 
that the naval 
affairs will 

Chairman 


house committee on 
out. 
commit- 
taken 
soon as possible on the bill, but will 
his attitude toward it 


is. Despite the fact that he is almost 


vote report it 
the 


action 


not to 
Padgett, of 
tee, have 


hopes to as 


not state what 
invariably an adminisration supporter, 
the 
recommended a 


and was a member of committee 
in 1914 
ernment owned armor plate plant, the 
that 
Representative Callaway, Dem- 
that he 


and 


which 


gov- 


report persists he is against it 


now. 


ocrat, of Texas, has stated 


is Opposed to the measure, vir- 


tually all of the Republican members 
of the 


committee are thought to be 
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opposed to it. One canvass made of 


the committee, which may or may 
not be reliable, showed that of the 21 
members of the committee, 11, or a 
majority, were known to be against 
the bill, while some would not ex- 
press their views. Orders from the 
White House, however, frequently 
upset so-called canvasses, and per- 
sonal convictions, and may do so in 
this instance. In the event the bill 
is reported to the house, it seems 


certain that it will face a hard fight, 
with the possibility of being defeated. 
Minority Leader Mann, who is said 
to be against it, could, with the aid 
of parliamentary rules, with which he 
is thoroughly acquainted, give the bill 
extremely rough riding, for the house, 


Pig Iron Rates 


Washington, March 28.—The interstate 


commerce commission has entered 


orders authorizing the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western rail- 
roads to establish rates on pig iron 
from Virginia furnaces to Albany, 
Cohoes, Schenectady, “Green Island, 
Troy and Voorheesville, .N. Y., via 


Canandaigua, Newark and Lyons, N. Y., 
the same as rates contemporaneously in 
effect on like traffic by the direct route 
via Wilkesbarre, Pa. The two railroads 
are also permitted to maintain higher 
rates to intermediate points provided 
they do not exceed $3.50 per gross ton. 


Reduces Charges 


Washington, March 28.—In a decision 
handed last the interstate 
commerce commission prescribed an ex- 
ception to the uniform rule relating to 
the minimum charge on articles too long 
or too bulky to be loaded through the 
side The decision will 
reduce the charge to shippers of such 
articles as structural material, and other 
bulky and long products, when such 
shipments are made in small lots. The 
decision is a supplement to one rendered 


down week, 


doors of cars. 


some time ago and follows reconsidera- 
tion of the case asked for by different 
interests and others. 


iron and steel 


Sixty Days’ Extension 


Washington, March 28.—The United 


States Supreme Court yesterday 
ceclined to grant the motion of the 
covernment for an extension of time 
until next July in which to bring 
up the record in the government ap- 
peal in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration suit. The court allowed an 


extension of 60 days to bring up the 
record in its present form without re- 


ducing it to “narrative form”, as the 
government counsel, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Todd, had asked. The 
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60 days will expire May 15, which 
means that the case will not be ar- 
gued this term. 


Novel Feature 


Of Coming Convention of National 
Metal Trades Association 


Chicago, March 28.—Owing to dis- 
turbed labor conditions which have pre- 
vailed for practically a year, and prom- 
ise to be a feature for some time in 
the future, the annual convention of the 
National Metal Trades Association at 
Hotel Astor, New York City, April 27 
and 28, will have an unusual program. 

Instead of the ordinary program of 
papers, discussing practice and methods, 
the arrangement committee has decided 
to devote most of the time to “experi- 
ence” meetings, to allow the widest pos- 
sible discussion of labor matters. 

It is believed this feature is of the 
greatest importance to the metal trades, 
and that more time should be given to it 
than to any other feature. 


The Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., at its annual meeting, March 
14, elected the following officers: 
President, Robert F. Herrick, Boston; 
vice president and general manager, 
Albert E. Newton, Worcester; treas- 
urer, Joseph W. Lund, Boston; clerk, 
Jeremiah J. Mackin, Boston: assistant 
treasurer, Louis W. Ware, Worces- 
ter; directors, Messrs. Herrick, New- 
ton, Lund, Frank A. Drury and Dr. 
Homer Gage, all -of Worcester; 
George C. Lee, Robert C. Morse, 
Malcolm Donald and H. P. Kendall, 
all of Boston. The changes are the 
election of Mr. Lund as treasurer in 
place of Mr. Mackin, who is made 
clerk, and the election of Mr. Ware 
in place of Henry H. Knapp, resigned. 
The Boston interests secured control 
of the company last November. 


Co., engineer, 
succeeded by the 
Frazier-Sheal Co., which will continue 
the business_in the same office in the 
Illuminating building Mr. Frazier, who 
has been president of the former com- 





The iw 
Cleveland, has 


Frazier 
been 


pany, becomes president of the new 
company, and R. E. Sheal, formerly 
engineer with the Wellman-Seaver- 


Cleveland, becomes vice 
president. The new company will fol- 
the same general line of business 
with increased facilities for developing 
and constructing complete ore-handling 
coal equipment, docks, piers and 
transmission power and industrial plants. 


Moryan_ Co., 


low 


and 


The Joseph Bros. Co., Cincinnati, has 
purchased the Railroad Supply Mfg. 
Co., of that’ city. The company re- 
cently increased its capital stock from 
$900,000 to $2,000,000. 
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Iron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Industrial Stocks Decline in a Week in Which Foreign 
Developments Had Important Influence 


important effect on the stock mar- 

ket last week and the interpreta- 
tion placed on developments result- 
ed in most industrial stocks showing 
a net decline for the week. J. P. 
Morgan has finally stated that his 
firm has arranged no new loan for the 
allies and it seems probable that Rus- 
sia must wait until the new Canadian 
loan has been taken care of. The 
allies will be able to continue buying 
munitions through acceptances which 
regional banks are permitted to dis- 
count, 

Monday peace talk was freely cir- 
culated and declines were general. 
The so-called “war brides” suffered 
most severely in the declines of the 
day. 

The market rallied early Tuesday, 
but closed in an unsettled condition. 
Berlin exchange fell to another new 
low record of 71%. 

Wednesday there was considerable 
confusion in foreign news and the 
official Washington denial that the Unit- 
ed States had been approached in re- 
gard to promoting peace did not seem 
to help the situation. The day’s turn- 
over was less than 550,000 shares. 

A drifting tendency was manifested 
Thursday. 

Friday, books were opened for the 
underwriting of the $75,000,000 loan 
to Canada. A special cash dividend 
of 20 per cent, payable April 15, 
and a special cash dividend of 20 
per cent payable May 15 were an- 
nounced by the Dow Chemical Co. 

Saturday, although the news from 
Mexico indicated that the United 
States might become much more in- 
volved and find it necessary to send 
a considerably larger army, munition 
stocks declined. This is an illustra- 
tion of the vagaries of the recent 


 cngorianteikct o affairs had an 


market. 
Quotations at the close of business 


March 25 and net changes in the lead- 
ing stocks identified with the iron and 
steel industry for the week are shown 
in the following table: 


Close Net 

Mar. 25. chg 
American Can .......25+5+% 61 —2% 
American Can, prfd......... 111% 1 
Amer. Car & Fdy.......... 69 —34% 
Amer. Car & Fdy., prid.... 116 —-1 
American Locomotive ...... 75 —4% 
American Locomotive, prfid. 104 + % 
Amer. Steel Foundries...... 52% ~-3% 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 104 ---8 
Baldwin Locomotive, prid... 10834 — %¥% 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 495 —39 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 45% —2% 


Continental Can ........... 82% — % 
CRUGIOO TONNE oc kedintovces 86% —I'%® 
Crucible Steel, prfd......... 1153 —% 
General Electric ........... 167! 2 

Internat’! Harv. of N ye. 110 +1% 
Inter. Harv. of N. J., prfd. 118 +4 

A a, 2 eee 75 +6% 
Lackawanna Steei ......... 77% —44 
Nat’l Enam. & Stamp. Co.. 25% — 3 

Pressed Stee] Car.......... 53% —1% 
Pressed Steel Car, prfd..... 102% — h 
Pullman Palace Car ee Sen 162 —l 

Republic Iron & Steel...... 51 —2% 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd. 109% + % 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 23 —2% 
US. CL BP. & Féy.; ort. 33% —%\% 
United States Steel......... 844% —-2 

United States Steel, prfd... 116% - % 
Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 65% 2% 


The following table shows changes 
in maximum quotations of stock not 
listed on the New York stock ex- 
change: 


High High 
Mar. 24. Mar. 17. 


American Radiator ......... 391 395 
American Ship Building..... 481% 47% 
eee 81% 81% 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool..... 76 79 
SNE, MOEN is chs kos 0005 ov aioe eas 
LaBelle Iron Works......... 50% 51 
Lake Superior Corpn....... 10% 11% 
Pennsylvania Steel ......... Syir 70 
Stewart-Warner Speed Co.... 8814 89% 
Warwick Iron & Steel....... 10% 10% 
Westinghouse Air Brake..... 139% 140 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfig.. 69 71% 


War Orders Helped 


The annual report of the Canadian 
General Electric Co. shows gross 
earnings of $1,219,514, as compared 
with $914,528 in 1914. Net profits after 
deductions for depreciation and inter- 
est were $764,379, which after the 
payment of dividends at 7 per cent 
left a surplus of $66,356 to be carried 
forward. Cash on hand amounted 
to $477,000. The improved position 
of the company was stated to be 
largely due to war orders. 


Decreased Earnings 


The Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, 
Ia., maker of tractors and other farm 
machinery, has issued its earnings re- 
port for 1915. The showing indicates 
an off-year in the tractor business, 
a decrease in the profit and loss 
surplus of nearly $84,000 being re- 
ported for the year. However, Presi- 
dent C. W. Hart in his remarks to 
stockholders says: 

“Noting signs of improvement we 
have strengthened our organization 
and held our sales forces strong, and 
are in a position to take every advan- 
tage of the increasing demand and 
general prosperity. Our sales for 
1915 amounted to slightly over $1,- 
200,000. Orders in hand for 1916 
already amount to approximately $2,- 
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000,000. With further business of 
good quality coming in rapidly there 
is every reason to believe that this 
will be the largest and most profitable 
year in our history.” 


Finance Notes 


The Rockford Drilling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill, has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 

The Hammond Brass Works, Ham- 
mond, Ind., has increased its capital 
stock from $35,000 to $55,000. 

The Alemite Metals Co., 214 north 
Carpenter street, Chicago, maker of 
die castings, has increased its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The Universal Valve Co., 910 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

Control of the Alloy Steel Spring 
Co, at Jackson, Mich. has _ been 
bought by R. W. Smith, and Frank 
W. Gay. The capital stock has been 
increased from $10,000 to $250,000, and 
plans are being made for a new 
building for an axle plant. 

Falling off in building operations dur- 
ing 1915 was accountable for the loss 
of business of the Otis Elevator Co., 
according to President Baldwin. The 
company in the calendar year ended 
Dec. 31, 1915, showed net earnings of 
$735,669, against $876,425 in 1914. 

Directors of the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., have rec- 
ommended an increase in capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. Stock- 
holders will meet in Detroit April 4 
to consider the proposal. The new 
authorization will be equally divided 
between common and preferred, only 
the latter to be issued at this time. 
Proceeds of sale will be used for 
plant extensions in Youngstown. It 
is planned to issue $500,000 preferred 
to retire the outstanding stock of that 
class at $10.50. The face value of all 
stock is $10. 


George N. Clark, Cleveland manager 
of the Keasbey & Mattison Co., Am- 
bler, Pa., has placed an order with 
the Ohio Painting & Sheathing Co., 
Cleveland, for 160 squares of corru- 
gated asbestos roofing to be used on 
the Reeves Bros. new plant at Alli- 
ance, O., and 75 squares to be used 
by the Canton Bridge Co., Canton, O. 
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Many Inspect Railway Appliances 


Unusual Attendance at Chicago Exhibit—Display of Malleable 


NUSUAL success has attended 
I the exhibit of the National Rail- 

way Appliances Association at 
the Coliseum in Chicago, which was 
held March 20-23, inclusive. Although 
the exhibit was open only four days in- 
stead of five, which was the custom in 
the past, attendance this year was larger 
than last and Tuesday saw 7,771 visitors, 
compared with 4,006 in 1915. Wednes- 
day was unusually stormy and attend- 
ance fell off somewhat, while Thursday 
brought its usual large attendance, as 
the session of the American Railway 
Engineering Association closed. 

Election of officers of the Appliance 
Association for the succeeding year re- 
sulted in the choice of H. M. Sperry of 
the General Railway Signal Co., Roches- 
ter, New York, as president; E. H. Bell 
of the Railroad Supply Co., Chicago, 
vice president, and C. W. Kelly of the 
Kelly-Derby Co. Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors for three years are 
George C. Isbester of the Rail Joint Co., 
Chicago, and J. Alexander Brown of the 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New 
York. J. B. Strong, of the Ramapo 
Iron Works, New York, was elected di- 
rector for two years to fill the unexpired 
term of R. C. McCloy. 

The exhibit at the Coliseum was un- 
usually concentrated and in order to ac- 
commodate as many as possible, some 
exhibitors were forced to compress their 
material into smaller space. When every 
effort had been made, it was found that 
48 applicants for space could not be 
accommodated. 

A feature of the present year’s ex- 
hibit is an increase in full sized equip- 
ment in working order and compara- 
tively few models were to be seen. 
The practical railroad man thus was 
given an actual demonstration rather 
than simply an opportunity to see a re- 
duced model, giving him a much better 
opportunity to determine the practical 
nature of the appliance. 

One tendency more noticable this year 
than in the past, was the presence of a 
large number of road masters and other 
minor officials of railroads, who were 
sent here to observe what is new and 
thus gain a better idea of what they 
may have to work with. 

The exhibit of the Associated Mal- 
leable Manufacturers in the annex 
displayed a number of simple and 
complicated castings in malleable iron. 
An interesting feature was a working 
drop hammer under which wedge- 


Castings an Interesting Feature 


shaped malleable castings were ham- 
mered until the thin ends formed 
spirals without fracture. The virtues 
of malleable iron for railroad work 
were set forth by the representatives 
of the association. 

The keynote of the show apparently 
was strictly business and the social side 
was not much in evidence. Most ex- 
hibit space was devoted to showing 
actual material or devices and small 
provision was made for comfort by 
lounging quarters and _ entertainment 


before it is turned out in suitable forms 
for railroad use. 

Some idea of this interdependence 
may be gained from the following brief 
recital of some of the materials ex- 
hibited : 

American Guard Rail Fastener Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Guard rail clamps, rail anchors, 
and tie plate guard rail fasteners. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago.—Steel 
fence posts, railway fence, signal wire rail 
bonds, triangle mesh, concrete reinforcement 


and wire rope. 
Armco Iron Culvert Manufacturers, Middle- 





EXHIBIT OF ASSOCIATED MANUFACT URERS OF MALLEABLE IRON 


space. Practically nothing was shown 
except such as has been tried in actual 
service and experiments and _ untried 
devices were not in evidence. 

More space was taken this year by 
lumber manufacturers and some instruc- 
tive exhibits were shown to illustrate 
defects in timber and the results of im- 
proper handling. 


Exhibit Shows Relation 


Nowhere is the mutual interest of the 
railroad and the steel and iron many fac- 
turer more clearly shown than in an ex- 
hibit of this sort. Aside from timber, 
concrete and copper, comparatively little 
else enters into railroad equipment 
except iron or steel in some form. The 
exhibits included a number of steel pro- 
ducers who sell finished material in the 
form of rails and also sell material 
which goes through further processes 
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town, Ohio.—Iron railway products and cul- 
verts, 

Associated Manufacturers of Malleable Iron, 
Cleveland.—Working test on malleable castings 
showing extreme malleability, and samples of 
various forms in malleable iron. 

Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Chicago.—Creosoted 
wood block floors and treated ties, timbers and 
piling. 

Ballou Safety Rail Joint Co., Roanoke, Va. 
—Insulated joint and elongated nut applied 
to various uses, 

The Buda Co., Chicago.—Motor cars, cross- 
ing. gates, jacks, electric tracks, ‘switch stands 
and velocipede cars. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh.—Steel cross 
ties, new and after 11 years service, insulated 
joints, reinforced angle bars, steel sheet piling 
and rolled steel automobile fiy wheels. 

Chicago Malleabie Castings Co., West Pull- 
man, Ill.—Rail anchor tie plates. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago.— 
Pneumatic and electric tools, speed recorders, 
oil engines, compressors, and lock drills. 

Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Cleveland.— 
Crossings, frogs, and other rail forms. 

Clyde Iron Works, Chicago. — Railroad 
erectors’ engine. 
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Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh:—Tie 


plates and spikes. 

Eymon Continuous Crossing Co., Marion, 
Ohio.—Model of continuous crossing, 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Cleveland.—Semi- 
Diesel engine, motor-driven centrifugal pump, 
steam and power pumps, motors and water 
crane. 

Hatfield Rail Joint Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
Rail joints, fastenings ard frogs. 

Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Derails with various stands. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh.—Track tools, 
and shovels. 

Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co., Springfield, 
0O.—Switches, crossing and other forms in 
manganese steel electric welders and_ trolley 
devices for operating. 

International Steel Tie Co., Cleveland. 
Crossing foundations and steel ties. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Motor cars, rail laying cars, drill jacks, 
rail benders, track levels and gages. 

Keystone Grinder & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Tool grinders and attachments. 

Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Rail 
sections, angle bars, tie plates, steel sheet 
piling, bolts, spikes and structural material. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago.— 
Guard rails, frogs, rail braces and guard rail 
clamps. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.—Titanium steels, bronze and brass castings. 


Engineering Association Officers 


Officers for the American Railway 
Engineering Association were elected as 
follows: A. S. Baldwin, chief engineer, 
Mlinois Central railroad, was chosen 
president, John G,. Sullivan, chief en- 
gineer, Canadian Pacific, Winnipeg, first 
vice president, and C. A. Morse, chief 
engineer, Rock Island railroad, second 
vice president. George H. Bremner cf 
the Interstate Commerce Co., division of 
valuation, was chosen treasurer, and E. 
H. Fritch, secretary. 

For directors for three years, the asso- 
ciation chose R. N. Begien, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio South-Western, Cincinnati; 
C. E. Lindsay, division engineer at New 
York Central, Albany, and W. D. Pence 
of the interstate commerce commission. 
On the nomination committee were 
placed A. M. Burt, Northern Pacific, M. 
A. Long, Baltimore & ‘Ohio: A. F. 
Robinson, Santa Fe, E. B. Temple, 
Pennsylvania railroad, and Dr. W. K. 
Hatt, of Purdue University. 


Transfers to Active List 


At the last meeting of the directors 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, held on March 10, it was de- 
cided that transfer from the associate 
to the active list of members eligible 
for such transfer should be made on 
the basis of seniority of application, 
and alphabetically in the case of two 
or more persons making application 
The principle of 
established 


on, the same date. 
the transfer being thus 
by the board, it was decided to leave 
the act of transfer and the notice 
thereof to the secretary, so as to ex- 
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pedite action and obviate the need of 
bothering the directors. 
principle of transfer 
Duke N. A. Blacet stood first and 
succeeds A. D. Mixsell, deceased. 
Luciano Selmi, of the Corrigan-Mc- 
Kinney steel plant, stood second, and 
active 


Under this 


has been transferred to the 
list to succeed Hardy Greenwood, 
of Dallas, Tex., resigned. By a strange 
coincidence, Morrow Chamberlain 
stood third and thereby has the priv- 
ilege of succeeding his father, Captain 
a: who died last 


week. 


Chamberlain, 


Vulean Plant is Taken 
Over 


Ownership of the plant of the Vul- 
can Charcoal Iron & Steel Co., at 
Crum Lynne, Pa., has been acquired 
by Walker Bros. & Haviland, 1532 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, dealers 
in electrical equipment. Plans have 
been completed for operating the 
works under the name of the Eddy- 
stone Steel Co., a new company for 
which a charter has been applied to 
the state of Pennsylvania. Opera- 
tions are to be inaugurated within a 
few days. The property is situated 
on the P., B. & W. division of the 
Pennsylvania railroad at North Ed- 
county, Pa., and 
open hearth 


dystone, Delaware 
is equipped with one 
basic furnace, roughing and _ finishing 
mills, together with two plate mills. 
Alteraticns and repairs. have been 
going on for three months. The ini- 
tial finished production of the plant 
is expected to be about 1,500 tons 
monthly. Hervey S. Walker is presi- 
dent of Walker Bros. & Haviland at 
the Philadelphia address and Henry 
F, Haviland, Peoples Gas_ building, 
Chicago, is vice president. 


Judge Wm. H. Moore, who became 
a director of the United States Steel 
Corporation at the time of its forma- 
tion, it has just been learned, recently 
resigned. His retirement has _ been 
due to a desire to relieve himself of 
extensive business responsibilities and 
came about when the Steel Corpora- 
tion board was reduced from 23 to 18 
members. Judge Moore was one of 
the pioneer tin plate manufacturers 
of this country and with Daniel G. 
Reed, controlled the National Steel 
Co., the American Tin Plate Co., the 
American Sheet Steel Co, and 
the American Steel Hoop Co., which 
consolidated into the present 
subsidiaries. He 


were 
Steel Corporation 
remains a director of the American 


Can Co. 





March 30, 1916 


Steel Shortage 


Causes Fear Plants May Be Compelled 
to Close 


Chicago, March 28.—Action seeking 
relief from present inability to obtain 
sufficient steel is likely to be at- 
tempted by the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association at its meet- 
ing in Chicago, March 30. The short- 
age of material has become serious 
for manufacturers, and fears are felt 
that some plants may be forced to 
shut down. Effort will be made to 
avoid this through concerted action. 
Most of the larger concerns manu- 
facturing agricultural implements and 
vehicles, including the International 
Harvester Co., are included in this 
association. 

E. W. McCullough, general man- 
ager of the Implement Association, 
says the heavy advance in prices and 
delayed deliveries are seriously dis- 
turbing domestic trade, which should 
be normal this year. The manufac- 
turers feel that special consideration 
should be given permanent steel con- 
suming industries in domestic trade. 
Predictions are made during the next 
few months that an advance of 10 to 
30 per cent will be made in prices 
of farm implements. 





Cast Pipe Shipments 
Increased 


Earnings of the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. during the 
first seven months of 1915 ended Dec. 
31, last, showed a total income of 
$417,562 and a surplus of $305,788. 
President Lemoine states that it is 
dificult because of the change of the 
fiscal year, which formerly ended May 
31, to compare earnings with a seven 
months’ period in other years. He 
states, however, that shipments dur- 
ing the seven months of 1914 were 14 
per cent less than for the year 1915, 
and production was about 9 per cent 
less. 


The Nagle Steel Co., which re- 
cently purchased a plate mill from 
the Glasgow Iron Works at Potts- 
town, Pa., which had not been in 
operation since 1903, will start the 
rolling of plates within a few days. 
L. F. Nagle, formerly general sales 
manager of the Worth Bros. Co., is 
the head of the Nagle Steel Co. 


The West Leechburg Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has removed its western 
sales office from 501-502 City Hall 
Square building, Chicago, to 957 Peo- 
ples Gas building, that city. 





















News of Employers and Employes 


Bill for General Exclusion of Efficiency Methods From 





Government Plants is Favorably Reported 


SN TRONGLY supported by organ- 
S ized labor, the house committee 
on labor last week by unani- 
reported out the bill 
Tavenner, of 


mous vote 
of Representative 
scientific 
and all 
establishments. The bill makes 
remarkable statements in 
preamble. For instance, it is alleged 
that certain executive departments are 


Illinois, prohibiting shop 


management in any govern- 
ment 


some its 


installing scientific management in 


their departments by the use of the 


stop watch in timing workmen “to 
ascertain the maximum amount of 
work possible for the most capable 
man in a given time and making this 
the ‘standard time’ in which work 
must be done, and by a system of 


premiums and bonuses, together with 
disciplinary measures sufficiently se- 
vere to enforce the system, this 
‘standard time’ is the speed to which 
all eventually attain 
if they their employ- 
ment”. 

It is then stated that “experience has 
that the American workman 
by his exceptional celerity performs 
about twice the work performed by 
the manual worker of other countries, 
with the concomitant condition that 
the ratio of from 
three to four times as high as 
countries; and the tendency of 
called ‘scientific management’ through 
the above timing and bonus features 
will be to further the 
cident disabilities and mortality afore- 
the workman to a 
mere mechanical, instead of a 
and moral, relation to his work, and, 


workmen must 


are to retain 


shown 


here is 
in other 


accidents 


so- 


aggravate ac- 


said and reduce 


social 
unnecessary to secure 
labor”. 


are 
efficiency of 


moreover, 
adequate 

The bill 
provision: 

“That it shall be 
officer, manager, superintendent, fore- 
having charge 


then makes the following 


unlawful for any 
man, or other person 
of the work of any employe of the 
United States make 
or cause to be made 
watch or other time measuring device 


government to 
with a_ stop 
a study of any job or any such em- 
ploye between the starting and com- 
pletion thereof, or of the movements 
of any such employes while engaged 
No premiums or 
Lonus or reward shall be 
to any employe in addition to his re- 


upon such work. 


cash paid 
ular wages, except for suggestions re- 
economy 


improvement or 


sulting in 





in the operation of any government 
plant.” 

Violation of the provisions is pun- 
by a not more than 
$500 or by imprisonment of not more 
than six months, at the discretion of 
the 


ishable fine of 


court. 


Wages Advanced 


The Lake Carriers’ Association, fol- 
lowing the announcement of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland, 
has made a general wage advance of 
about 10 per cent. The wage com- 
mittee of the Lake Carriers recom- 
mended an increase of practically 10 
per cent over the minimum wage paid 
last year, and this recommendation 
was adopted at a meeting of the exec- 
utive committee yesterday. The wages 
of chief engineers on class A steam- 
ers were advanced from $175 to $190 
a month; and on class B, from $155 
to $170, the advance going on down 
through the list to coalpassers on all 


sorts of vessels. The Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co. advanced wages of 
first mates of first class steamers 


from $130 to $140 a month, and sec- 
ond class from $112 to $115. Second 
mates, assistant engineers, etc., also 
were advanced. It is understood the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. will 
its captains a wage increase, but no 
formal announcement has been made. 
Hereafter captains will be paid every 
month. 


give 


New England Troubles 


The 400 machinists employed by the 
Reece Buttonhole Machine Co., Bos- 
ton, who were out strike because 
of the installation of the Taylor effi- 
ciency system in the factory, have 
returned to with practically 
all of their demands granted. 

J. F. Anderson, president of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, who is in Bridgeport, Conn., 
to help launch the spring campaign 
for a general eight-hour day, declares 
that everywhere east of Illinois a de- 
termined drive for the eight-hour day 
will be made this summer and that 
the outlook for success is unusually 
bright. 

The strike of the loop molders, 
coremakers and laborers at the north 
Smith Co., 


on 


work, 


vice 


side plant of the H. B. 


Westfield, Mass., which has_ been 
pending since Feb. 25, has been set- 
tled and the 400 men have returned 
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The loop men and core- 
makers will receive an 8 per cent 
increase, the same as was offered 
them at the time they struck. The 
day laborers other than the laborers 
will receive an increase of 25 cents 
a day, the same as was offered them 
in February. They were out on a 
sympathetic strike. 

The strike of the 1,000 employes 
of the Union Hardware Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn., last week occupied but 
24 hours, the men _ accepting a 
compromise offer from the company 
of an increase in wages. Under the 
terms of settlement, the company will 
grant an increase in wages of 5 per 
cent April 1, and another increase 
of 5 per cent on June 1. The com- 
pany also agreed to take back a dis- 
charged employe, who is said to have 
started the strike. 

Thirty employes of the hammer de- 
partment at the plant of the Rhode 
Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co., Val- 
ley Falls, R. L, are out because, they 
say, the management refused to ac- 
cede to their demands for an increase 
in wages. 


to work. 


Employes Buy Stock 


New York, March 28.—The number 
of employes of the Steel Corporation 
who subscribed for stock under the 
offer of Jan. 1, 1916, of common stock 
at $85, per share, is officially an- 
nounced to be 24,940. These em- 
ployes subscribed for a total of 49,742 
shares, this greatly exceeding the of- 
fering, which was 35,000 shares. The 
number of employes subscribing and 
the amount of stock taken under the 
stock subscription plan, which has 
been in effect for some years, is as 
follows: 


Year No. Employes Shares Taken 
1916 CL ORC ery 49,742 
1915 No offering ....... eneses 
1914 SGBOE- 00.6 se deve 90,606 
1913 SGBAS 005 Fans eo ok 60,344 
1912 pO eee OR are 61,354 
1911 DOES sé dimed 48,348 
1910 TFORE se nokakerede 24,672 
1909 RUBE bse d'eau 40,700* 
1908 TR ik vctdvevows 50,075 
1907) 16 cS 27,032 
1906 IRB seecse¥evoss 23,989 
1905 eee 17,963 
1904 Ce Bere ee ee 32,519 
1903 SIEM cals hiwaaae't 48,893 


* Estimated. 








The H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has purchased 100 acres of 
coal land in Lucerne township, Fay- 
ette county, Pennsylvania, from Mrs. 


Q. Hibbs. 
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Kurope Once More Greedy for Tools 


Four Belligerents Enter Market—Domestic Sales Better—Railroad Buying is More Active— 
Heavy Rolling Mill Equipment in Demand at Pittsburgh—Chicago Market Quiet 


HE machine tool market is characterized by a 

pronounced improvement in the inquiry from 

foreign countries. Some fairly large orders have 
been placed for export to England and France and 
also to Portugal, which country, up to the present 
time, has not been an important purchaser in the 
United States.. Some good-sized English, French and 
Portugese inquiries continue before the trade. Com- 
paratively large requirements also were placed for 
export to Russia. The business placed and involved 
in inquiries includes a general line of machine tools, 
although the call is chiefly for lathes. Several inquiries 
for large numbers of lathes for export to Russia now 
are pending; these have been put out either by indi- 
vidual Russian concerns or by brokers. 


Railroads Have Purchased Extensively 


Domestic buying, generally, has improved, and the 
demand for machine tools from manufacturing estab- 
lishments in various lines is good. A large amount 
of business was placed by a number of leading rail- 
roads. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad, which has 
heen in the market intermittently during the past few 
months, purchased 10 or 12 more tools. The Lehigh 
Valley closed on a list of approximately 35 machines, 
of which 23 were lathes. The Pennsylvania railroad 
bought a number of tools for its lines east and some 
scattered business was placed by other roads. As 
reported last week, bids are being taken by the Arnold 
Co., Chicago, on a list of machine tools to be pur- 
chased for the Norfolk & Southern. The important 
list put out by the New York Central several months 
ago still is pending. 

The General Electric Co. has placed orders for ap- 
proximately $40,000 worth of new tools. The Inter- 
rational Arms & Fuse Co. has placed a number of 
additional tools for its plant at Bloomfield, N. J. The 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. is buying equipment for 
its new plant at Hoboken, N. J. The General Electric 
Co. has put out some additional inquiries. The Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, has placed a good deal of business lately and 
continues to put out new inquiries for miscellaneous 
machine tools. The Samuel L. Moore & Sons Cor- 
poration has placed large orders for punches and shears 
and other ship building tools, as well as for a gen- 
eral machine shop equipment. The Plainfield, N. J., 
board of education is taking bids on several tools. 
The Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
is making extensive improvements to its plant; it has 
placed an order for a 2-ton charging machine with 
Atkinson & Utech, 111 Broadway, New York. 


Deliveries Becoming More Nearly Normal 


Further price advances by a number of machine 
tool manufacturers are noted but the new prices in no 
case are higher than the level now generally prevailing. 
Due to the growing scarcity of large orders, machine 
tool manufacturers generally are making progress in 
catching up with their deliveries, although practically 
all leading makers still are sold up for a number of 
months ahead. Several of the concerns which en- 


gaged in the manufacture of single-purpose lathes 
to take advantage of the big war demand, now are 
in a position to offer lathes for prompt or early 
shipment. 

Among eastern concerns which are extending their 
capacity are the Cowan Truck Co. and the Prentiss 
Wire Works, Holyoke, Mass.; the New Haven Car- 
riage Co., New Haven, Conn.; Railway Supply & 
Equipment Co., Johnstown, Pa.; John Illingworth 
Steel Co., Philadelphia; Adams Needle Co., Franklin, 
N. H.; American Radiator Co., Philadelphia ; Gorham 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; Norwalk Mfg. Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Hess Steel Corporation, Baltimore; 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.; East 
End Brass & Ingot Co., Waterbury, Conn.; American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., and the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago Market Dull 


RADE in machine tools in the Chicago market 
has settled to a steady gait. The frenzy of 
buying regardless of price seems to have passed and 
buyers are now willing to await the natural course 
of business for further equipment. Apparently most 
users have supplied themselves with new or second 
hand tools, and are able to carry on their business 
without further investment. Foreign demand has 
almost disappeared and such as is being received can 
be taken care of at the delivery offered by manufac- 
turers. Some difficulty in deliveries is expected to 
follow a general strike at Cincinnati, which will take 
place May 1, unless present plans of organized labor 
miscarry. No further railroad lists are current, 
although several are in preparation. 


Buying of Mill Equipment Sustains Pittsburgh Market 


N ACHINE tool dealers in Pittsburgh report a lull 

in domestic business and inquiries for foreign 
shipments are diminishing. Scattering inquiries for 
single tools continue to be sent out by industrial con- 
cerns in western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, but no large orders are pending. Builders 
cf heavy rolling mill equipment are enjoying unprece- 
dented demand, and decidedly high prices are being 
offered for machinery for anything like nearby deliv- 
ery. The Shelby Steel Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa., 
as briefly reported last week by The Iron Trade 
Review has completed plans for further increasing 
the capacity of its seamless tube mill; an additional 
piercing mill, rolling mill, a number of cold-draw 
benches, annealing furnaces and necessary finishing 
equipment will be installed. An appropriation of 
$1,480,000 has been made to provide for the proposed 
extension. The Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, which recently purchased a site at Economy, 
Pa., will erect four manufacturing and storage build- 
ings, a power house and several small buildings, which 
will require metal-working machinery, a number of 
small cranes and auxiliary equipment. New construc- 
tion plans of the Carnegie Steel Co., which include 
three 65-ton open hearth furnaces and a 4-hole soak- 
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A Few Features of Our Plant 


Seven 50-ton Open Hearth Furnaces. 

Open Hearth Building 563 feet long and 135 feet wide. 

Soaking Pit Facilities to correspond with Open Hearth Capacity. 

Open Hearth Furnace Doors and Soaking Pit Covers electrically operated. 

100-ton Crane in Open Hearth Building. 

34-inch Blooming Mill direct coupled to reversing electric motor—largest in America. 
All Blooming Mill Auxiliaries motor driven. 


Blooming Mill can roll 600 tons of ingots to 4x 4-inch billets in 12 hours or 750 
tons of ingots to slabs. 


Main motor driven by direct current furnished by motor-generator set fitted with 
30-ton fly-wheel. 


Bar and Billet Mill adjoins Blooming Mill. Consists of two three-high, 24-inch, 
roll stands and one 24-inch bull head, driven by one 1500 H. P. and one 300 H. P. motor. 


Laboratory—One of the most modern in the country. Every facility for chemical 


and physical tests. 
Every auxiliary facility. 


If you want high grade steel, we make the kind you want. 


/AGATHON STEELS 


‘“‘AGATHON” Chrome Nickel ‘*AGATHON”’ Special Analyses 
‘“‘AGATHON’”’ Chrome Steel ‘‘AGATHON” Vanadium 
‘‘AGATHON’”’ Chrome Vanadium ‘‘AGATHON’’ Silico-Manganese 
‘‘AGATHON’”’ Nickel Steel ‘“‘“AGATHON”’ High Carbon 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 
Massillon, Ohio 


DETROIT OFFICE—326-27-28 Ford Building, F. Walter Guibert, District Representative. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE—Hickox Building, The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative. 
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ing pit at Farrell, Pa.; a 12-inch 
Duquesne Works, Duquesne, Pa., and 650 by-product 
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bar mill at the 


coke ovens at Clairton, Pa., will require considerable with Cincinnati 
plans in Europe has aroused great interest among 


Cincinnati machine tool builders. 


equipment. 


Foreign Sales Slump m Cincinnati 


HE Cincinnati machine tool market is featured 

by a sudden and almost complete dropping off 
of inquiries from foreign countries. 
builder in that city has) received word from one of 
the European countries engaged in the war to cancel 
a shipment of lathes, which was to have been made 
next May, the reason given for the cancelation being 
that “these tools will not be needed”’. 
local sources, however, continue very heavy, as num- 
erous companies are either adding to their present are not yet 
plants, or are building new factories. 
in greatest demand, with portable and bench drills 


Inquiries from 


Lathes continue 


and grinders a close second. 
dropped to third place in the volume of orders placed 
interests. 
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Radial drills have 


The discussion of peace 


Small Orders Keep Cleveland Market Awake 
Suc activity 


A machine tool experiencing 
No single inquiry 
and hand tools are being placed with as much ease 
as new tools and the market for this kind of machin- 
ery is very much awake. One local builder is of the 
opinion that the temporary lull in foreign buying is 
due to the fact that extended credits for belligerents 
fully established, and as soon as this 
matter is settled, it is believed that export business 
will again become heavy. 


as the Cleveland market is now 


is due to numerous small orders. 


of importance is to be noted. Sec- 


Among New England Factories 


FORT FAIRFIELD, ME.—The roundhouse 

the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, and two 
locomotives, were destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of $33,000, 

FRANKLIN, N. H.—The Adams Needle 
Co., Hill, has plans to add a 65 x 47-foot 
addition to its plant. 

NASHUA, N. H.—The Blanchard Building 
Co. has been incorporated to do a contracting 
business; $3,000 capital stock; by Marcel 
Theriault, Louis Gelinas, Firmine Senecal, 
Ulric Blanchard and Donat Corriveau. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. The Springfield 
Brass Co., Inc., has been incorporated; $80,- 
000 capital stock; by Paul E. Luther, Hugh 
McPhee and Fred B. Gill. 

BELCHERTOWN, MASS. — A. D. Moore 
and Mr. Shaw, Palmer, Mass., have leased 
the vacant belt factory and will make automo- 
bile truck bodies. 

ROSTON,.—Adolph Suck, architect, 97 Ar- 
lington street, is drawing plans for three fac- 
tory buildings to be erected in Haverhill for 
the Gillette Mfg. Co. 

BOSTON.—Monks & Johnson, engineers, 78 
Devonshire street, are drawing plans for a 
t-story factory building to be erected for the 
Ehrman Mfg. Co., 185 Devonshire street. 

BOSTON.—The Boston Wharf Co. will build 
a brick, mill construction, 6-story and_base- 
ment, 80x 100-foot general storage warehouse 
for the Francis Fitz Co., at 34 Pittsburgh 
street, South Boston 

BOSTON.—Bids close April 11 for a _ rein- 
forced concrete and_ structural steel tunnel 
known as section J in and near Dorchester 
avenue and Boston street, South Boston, and 
a station at Andrews square, for the city, to 
cost between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

HOLYOKE, MASS. — The Prentiss Wire 
Works has let a contract for the erection of 


a 4-story and basement, 60 x 120-foot wire 


mill, 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—The Franklin Paper 
Co. is having plans drawn by McClintock & 
Craig, engineers, Springfield, for a_ 1-story, 
40 x 70-foot boiler house. 

LYNN, MASS.—Bids have been received on 
a 6-story and basement, 58 x 110-foot electrical 
supply factory to be erected in Lynn for the 


Campbell Electric Co. 

MALDEN, MASS.—The Ehrman Mfg. Co., 
Milford, N. H., will remove to Malden and 
will erect a 3-story, 40x 200-foot plant on the 
Waite street extension to cost $80,000. 

PALMER, MASS.—The Boston Duck Co. 
is to build a 5-story, 130 x 400-foot mill and 


a 3-story, 68 x 121-foot storehouse at its 
Bondsville plant to cost $350,000 with ma- 
chinery. 

QUINCY, MASS.—The W. J. Connell Co., 
Boston, will build a concrete, steel and brick, 
l-story, 100 x 100-foot garage and salesroom on 
Adams street. 

SPENCER, MASS. — Marsh’s block, the 
ground floor of which is occupied by the 
Prescott-Cutler Hardware Co., was damaged to 
the extent of $10,000 by fire. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—A contract 
has been awarded for a brick, 2-story, 65 x 130- 
foot printing plant for the Daily News Job 
Printing Co. 

WILLIAMSETT, MASS.—L. D. VonVol- 
kenburg will build a 2-story and ‘basement, 40 
x 150-foot factory building. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The American Steel 
& Wire Co. shortly will let a contract for the 
erection of a l-story, 40x 70-foot wire mill 
addition. 

CRANSTON, R. I.—The United Wire & 
Supply Co. has asked the city council for tax 
exemption for 10 years in the event that it 
build a $150,000 plant on land adjoining that 
of the Standard Machinery Co., Elmwood 
avenue, on which it holds an option. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The plant of the 
Crooker Mantel & Tile Co, was damaged by 
$50,000 fire. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The New England 
Steamship Co. will build an iron and concrete, 
48 x 270-foot storage and office building and 
a 25 x 500-foot freight shed on India street. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Providence 
Telephone Co. will build a new building for 
its executive offices, which with equipment, 
will cost considerably more than $1,000,000, 
at Washington, Greene and Walnut streets. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Merchants Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co. will build a _ rein- 
forced concrete and brick, 6-story and_base- 
ment, 70 x 100-foot cold storage warehouse 
between Kinsley and Harris avenue. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—R. D. Emanuel & 
Co., Anderson, Ind., are to establish a factory 
for making ribbons for typewriters and all ma- 
chines requiring ink fabrics and will install 
automatic machines. 

VALLEY FALLS, R. I.—The Standard Nut 
& Bolt Co. has awarded a contract for a 1- 
story, 72x 80-foot addition to its plant on 
Abbott street. 

WARREN, R. I.—The old Hope foundry, 
which was closed about a year ago, is to be 
leased by Dr. Thos. H. Connoly, of Warren, 


to the Warehouse mill interests. It will be 
fitted for the manufacture of dyes. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Atlas Iron 
Works has been been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by Abraham Zukerman, Charles 
Zukerman and Abraham Shapiro. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Lake Tor- 
pedo Boat Co. has asked the city of Bridge- 
port to close Adams, DeKalb and Jefferson 
streets and substitute two new streets through 
marsh land owned by it for an extension to 
its plant. Officials of the company say that 
if the city doesn’t grant the petition, the 
plant might have to be transferred to some 
other city. 

BRISTOL, CONN. The National Marine 
Lamp Co., is contemplating increasing its 
capital stock to $300,000. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—The C. G. Garrigus 
Machine Co. has awarded contract for a brick 
and steel, 2-story, 80 x 96-foot addition to 
its plant on Riverside avenue, 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Packard Motor 
Car Co., will build a brick, terracotta, fire- 
proof, 2-story, 70x 212-foot assembling plant 
and service station to cost $75,000 at Wash- 
ington and Park streets 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven 
Carriage Co. has let a contract for the ad- 
dition of two stories to its present 3-story 
building. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. has let contracts for the 
erection of a transformer house, a pneumatic 
power house, heating plant and other buildings 
to the Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — The Standard 
Construction Co. has been incorporated to 
construct bridges and buildings; $50,000 capi- 
tal stock; by F. W. Keyser, Walter Thompson 
and - Frederick A. Merliss. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—The New London 
Ship & Engine Co. will build a 2-story, 60x 
155-foot pattern shop at Groton. 

NORWALK, CONN The Norwalk Mfg 
Co., newly organized to manufacture — steel 
clamps, hand screws and vises, will build a 
-story, 50x 100-foot brick factory. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The Plume & At- 
wood Mfg. Co. is having plans drawn by E 
Waterbury, for a 1- 


story, 78x 175-foot factory to be erected at 


E. Benedict, architect, 


Thomaston, Conn 

WATERBURY, CONN The East End 
Brass & Ingot Co. is about to start work on 
the erection of a 2-story, 60x 200-foot fac 
tory; a 2-story office building and a _ boiler 


house. 
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Crawford Ore from the Deandtaies 
Mine on the Mesabi Range 





The ore is non-bessemer, of good coarse structure. Dean- 
Itasca mine shipments for 1915 were 486,374 tons, mostly 
since August |. For 1916 they will be considerably greater. 





A complete analysis of Crawford Ore from Dean-Itasca Mine in 
natural state and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212° Natural 
Se ie Es ot 6s dan Cyan ae 58.35 50.2451 
PROTOS v6. a esses chee aepe .065 05597 
NN ck SE ads a koe on a aes 6.03 5.1924 
EINES 5 6:8 ace v dwiin gens oo 1.00 8611 
BIN 686 bis sing cc evasd ee 3.40 2.9277 
EO 6a bd. Sede Ae ea 16 1377 
DUNE nv hd aasos manatees bree 12 .1033 
| ee me hee eR tae 031 .0266 
Votati¥e Matter. ......0scekcsc0ves Gem 4.9427 
pS ay rere ee 13.89 











Crawford Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.50 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our five other 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 
on your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 


CLEVELAND of 2: $3 OHIO 
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Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BROOKLYN. — The Robert Gair Co., 
manufacturer of paper boxes, plans to erect an 
extensive addition, 100x120 feet, to its pres- 
ent 12-story plant. 

NEW YORK.—The American Smelting & 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway, has out inquiries 
for a number of machine tools. 


NEW YORK. — The Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., 165 Broadway, has plans in 
progress for a 1-story transformer station to be 
erected at a cost of $50,000. 


NEW YORK.—The R. E, Dietz Co., 60 
Laight street, is about to let contracts for 
the construction of a 2-story, 25x 100-foot 
lamp factory addition. 

NEW YORK.—The Standard Oil Co., 26 
Broadway, shortly will let contracts for the 
erection of two l-story agitator buildings, each 
22x 24 feet. 


NEW YORK.—The General Chemical Co., 
25 Broad street, has let a contract for the 
erection of a 3-story, 44 x 55-foot addition to 
its chemical plant at Laurel Hill, N. Y. 

NEW YORK.—The Nickel plating equip- 
ment and patterns of Wm. H. Flavin & Co., 
247 Center street, were damaged by fire re- 
cently, 

SYRAOUSE, N. Y.—The Crucible Steel Co. 
of America is having bids taken by M. J. 
French, architect, on a contract for erecting 
a 2-story, 82 x 302-foot wire mill. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The board of freeholders 
will erect a bridge to cost $12,000 across 
Pensauken creek. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. has awarded a contract to Irwin & 
Leighton for a cabinet factory to cost $450,- 
000. The building must be completed in five 
months. The new building will be six stories, 
of steel and concrete, and 203 feet wide. 

FRANKLIN, N. J.—The New Jersey Zinc 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of 100 
modern bungalows for employes. 

HOBOKEN, N. J. — The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. is in the market for equipment 
for its new plant at Hoboken. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The factory of the 
Durham Duplex Razor Co. was badly damaged 
by fire. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. — Boller, Hodge & 
Baird, 149 Broadway, New York, have drawn 


plans for the proposed bridge across the Hud- 
son river between New York and New Jersey. 
The operation will involve an expenditure of 
$42,000,000. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Lehigh Valley 
railroad contemplates erecting a huge freight 
terminal near here, according to Peter Bentley, 
counsel for the company. The company has 
secured options on 450 acres along the shore 
of the New York bay, near Cavern point. 
The terminal will have four steamship piers 
2,000 feet long, each at a cost estimated at be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $10,000,000. Plans have 
been made to build four docks large enough to 
accommodate 16 ships similar in size to the 
MAURETANIA, making it the largest exporting 
and importing terminal in the world. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J.—The Enslee Fire- 
proof & Storage Co. will shortly let a contract 
for a 3-story addition. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Balbach Smelting & 
Refining Co. will erect a 1-story addition to 
its plant. 

NEWARK, N. J. — William E. Lehman, 
architect, has completed plans for a _ 1-story 
and basement, 60 x 165-foot brick factory build- 
ing to be erected for the Aetna Realty Co. at 
40 Austin street. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. — The Ford 
Automobile Co. has purchased a 3-story build- 
ing on Albany street and will have it razed 
for the erection of a sales station. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad will soon let a contract for the 
erection of an addition 30x90 feet to its 
freight depot. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—The Raritan Copper 
Works has begun work on the erection of a 
60 x 600-foot addition to its tank house, which 
will increase the output of the plant to 5,000,- 
000 pounds of copper a month. A new anode 
installation and a new furnace also will be 
added. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Spicer Mfg. Co. 
will erect an addition 90x 200 feet to its ma- 
chine shop. It will be of brick and steel. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The board of educa- 
tion is in the market for several machine 
tools. 

TRENTON, N. J. — The Mycock Machine 
Co. will build an addition, 30x60 feet on 
Lincoln avenue. 

TRENTON, N. J. — The Pennsylvania & 


New Jersey railroad has been given permission 


by the utilities board to issue first mortgage 
bonds to the amount of $50,000 to rebuild its 
line in North Jersey. Bridges will be altered 
and better terminal facilities provided. 


WASHINGTON, N. J.—The plant of the 
Sommers Woodworking Co. was damaged by 
fire recently causing a loss of more than 
$100,000. 


LANSDALE, PA.—F. M. Weaver is taking 
bids for the erection of a 1-story, 40 x 80- 
foot machine shop. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The American Radiator 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of an 
addition to its plant at Taylor and Wharton 
streets. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Atlas Ball Mfg. 
Co., Second street and Glenwood avenue, is 
about to let a contract for the erection of a 
I-stoyr, 28x 60x 120-foot blacksmith shop. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Fire caused by _ spon- 
taneous combustion damaged the plant of the 
Blabon Oil Works at Twenty-second and 
Hunting Park avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Fidelity Construc- 
tion Co., 1215 Filbert street, is about to begin 
work on the construction of a 3-story, 45 x 
111-foot machine shop. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Hess Steel Corpo- 
ration, Witherspoon building, has let a con- 
tract for the erection of a 1-story, 30x 31-foot 
annealing building in Baltimore. 

PHILADELPHIA. — C. E. Schermerhorn, 
architect, is taking bids on the construction of 
a l-story brick, steel and concrete addition, 
60 x 150-foot, to the plant of the John Illing- 
worth Steel Co. at Tacony and Lewis streets, 
Frankford. Work on the structure will be 
rushed. The company needs the additional 
space for the manufacture of 4,000,000 rifle 
barrels for which it received a contract from 
the Russian government. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Jas. F. Burns, 713 
Cherry street, is about to Jet a contract for 
the erection of a 5-story, 37 x 81-foot building 
to be devoted to the manufacture of electrical 
supplies. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Baltimore’ En- 
gine Oil Co. is taking bids on the erection of 
a l-story, 100x 150-foot factory. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The H. C. Peter Co., 
Rochester, Pa., has taken a contract for erect- 
ing two factory buildings, 40x 46 and 55x 105 
feet, respectively, in Baltimore. The owner’s 
name.is withheld. 


Activities in the Central States 


AKRON, O.—The Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. is erecting a 60 x 115-foot ad- 
dition, which will double the capacity of the 
plant. 

AKRON, O.—The Clay Workers’ Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Oscar C. McCormick, James E. 
Moyer, Samuel K. Hine, John W. Wright and 
William P. Canfield. 


CANTON, O.—Stockholders of the Canton 
Electric Co. have approved an increase in 
capital stock from $2,500,000 to $12,500,000, 
to cover the cost of a new power plant now in 
course of construction at Wellsburg, W. Va. 
It is reported that the company will be re- 
named The Interstate Power Co. 


CINCINNATI. — The Mechanical Supplies 
Co. has been incorporated; capital stock $10,- 
000; by Herman Mueller, of the Laidlow- 


Dunn-Gordon Co., Jacob B. Mueller, and E. 
A. Ritter, formerly with the Wm. T. Johnston 
Co., and Daniel Mueller, all of Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI. — The Korn-Conkling Co. 
has increased its capitalization from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 


CINCINNATI.—Wood working equipment 
will be needed in the near future by August 
Maley, who will move his furniture factory to 


a 4-story building at 1008 Richmond street. 


CINCINNATI.—The Hugh Merric Brass 
Co. has been incorporated; $25,000 capital 
stock; by Carl T. Foley, H. E. Zerfey, 
Eleanor S. Patterson, F. M. Schwein and 
Rose L. Brink. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Wire Spring 


Co., 1281 East Thirty-eighth street, has pur- 
chased an ll-acre site on Harvard avenue, 


S. E., and East Forty-ninth street, and it 
is reported that the company plans a $150,000 
plant. 

CLEVELAND. — The Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co. has been incorporated to build 
machine tools; $500,000 capital stock; by J. T. 
Scott, David L. Johnson, M. C. Byrnes, M. C. 
McAleenan and B. E. Robertson. 


DAYTON, O.—The Maxwell Motor Car Co. 
will need equipment for an addition now being 
planned. A large lot of machinery was re- 


cently installed. 


DEFIANCE, O.—The Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road plans to spend $600,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new passenger station and the ele- 
vation and doubling of tracks through De- 
fiance. The work will begin about May 1. 

FREEPORT, O.—The Freeport Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated; $10,000 capital stock; 
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Breakdown Talks With 
ROLLING MILL JIM 




























Say, Mac, you’re the dirt- 

lest, greasiest Master 

Mechanic I.ever saw, 

you re always in trouble 

with somethin’ breakin’ | 

and havin’ to pitch in to | 
| 

















/ make quick changes with 
coupling boxes, spindles 
or steel castings of some 

sort. Why don’t you get some good castings 

and then you’ll be wearin’ a white collar. 

Your next requisition mark “Hubbard” on 

it and I’ll bet you won't be in (toot toot). 

There you go, the Blooming Mill’s blowing 

for you now. 
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Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. : 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
¢ WM HAinds of Tron aud Steel Falls and Steel Castings, 
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by L. W. Gilcher, B. W. Rowland, C. L. 
Harding, R. W. Gilcher and H. B. Gilcher. 


GALLIPOLIS, O.—-The Gallipolis Light & 
Power Co. has been incorporated; $25,000 capi- 
tal stock; by John J. Phillips, N. P. Clyburn, 
G. A. Vaughtes and John P. Phillips Jr. 

HAMILTON, O.—County Engineer Hamer- 
lee and John W. Mueller, consulting engineer, 
announce that the A. J. Yawger Construction 
Co. will be awarded a‘ contract for the erec- 
tion of the Columbia bridge at the Construc- 
tion Co.'s bid of $117,464. 


LORAIN, O.—The Baltimore &. Ohio rail 
road is contemplating extensive additions to its 
car repair shops at Lorain which will include 
a plant for the repair of steel cars. 


MANSFIELD, O.—The Mansfield Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 capital 
stock; by Charles L. Bushey, A. L. Stoodt, 
William Isaly, T. J. Chamberlain; J. W. Rush 
and E. G. Lemon. 


MARIETTA, O.—The chamber of commerce 
of the city of Marietta has announced that the 
Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has pur 
chased the steel mill north of the city in 
East Norwood and will start operations at an 
early date for the manufacture of sheet tin. 
The equipment will be augmented to double 
the present capacity shortly. 


MARTINS FERRY, O.—Work will be 
started immediately upon a modern office build- 
ing for the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
on the site of the present office of the Laugh- 
lin tin mill, The estimated cost of tte pro 
posed structure is about $25,000 to $30,000. 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—The Ohio Electric & 
Gas Co., recently organized at Lisbon, O., by 
Charles A. Monroe, and others, plans to take 
over the plants at Lisbon and Leetonia, O., 
and has already purchased the Middletown Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Franklin Electric Co. 
Plans are being prepared for a plant between 
Middletown and Hamilton to supply that dis- 
trict with power. 

NAPOLEON, O.--The Napoleon Automo 
bile Co. has been incorporated to build a 
four, six and eight-cylinder automobile. The 
Morning Star Threshing Machine Co. has been 
leased and operations will be started at an 
early date. 

SALEM, O.—The American Steel & Wire 
Co., whose nail plant was recently damaged by 
fire, is preparing plans for the erection of a 
building to replace the one recently damaged. 

SIDNEY, O.—The Sidney Electric Co. 
has purchased considerable equipment and is 
still in the market for machinery. 

STEUBENVILLE, 0. — The LaBelle Iron 
Works has been given a contract for the 
structural steel to be used in the construction 
of a bridge across the Ohio river at Steuben- 
ville, the cost of which will be $300,000. 

TIFFIN, O.—The Economy Motor Co. has 
been incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; by 
Raymond W. Miller, John A. Maenecke, F. R 
Miller, Carl Erhardt and G. E. Schroth. 

WOOSTER, O.—The Woodard Machine Co. 
has beer incorporated; $150,000 capital stock; 
by L. A. Woodard, Charles C. Jones, Walter 
J. Maugey, E. C. Dix and John C. McClaren. 

XENIA, O.—The Weir Frog & Switch 
Co., Cincinnati, is’ asking information regard- 
ing a site for an assembling plant. The 
company desires a building 50 x 100 feet. 

ZOAR, O.—The Zoar Electric Co. has been 
incorporated; $10,000 capital stock; by John 
Bimeler, August Bimeler, Levi Bimeler, Peter 
Bimeler and August Burkhart 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Western Mary- 
land railroad will construct an 8-mile line, to 
connect with the Baltimore & Ohio line at 


Hutchinson to the three coal mines, operated 
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by the Sonsolidation Coal Co. on Bingamon 
creek, 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Hayes Wheel Co. 
will build an addition costing $20,000. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Remy Electric 
Co. will build an addition costing $50,000. 

ATTICA, IND.—The National Car Coupler 
Co. will build additions costing $75,000. J. 
W. Harrison is the general manager. 

COLUMBUS, IND.—The Sanborn Electric 
Co., Indianapolis, has been awarded a_ con- 
tract for construction of the municipal light 
and power plant, at $16,000. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—V. C. Enlow, City 
National Bank, and Mayor Bosse are nego- 
tiating with a northern refrigerator manu- 
facturer with the purpose of providing a site 
and bonus to locate at Evansville. 

GREENCASTLE, IND. — An explosion of 
4,000 pounds of dynamite wrecked the mill and 
equipment of the Ohio & Indiana Stone 
Quarry Co. 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Majestic Fur- 
nace & Foundry Co. will build an addition to 
its plant 50 x 75 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The Fairbanks-Morse 
Electric Mfg. Co, will build an addition to 
cost $10,000. R. F. Fleming is manager. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Pennsylvania ,rail- 
road will let contract soon for a 41-mile line 
from Ben Davis to Frankfort, to cost about 
$100,000 per mile. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Link-Belt Co., W. 
J. Ballentine, superintendent, is taking bids 
on a 2 and 3-story factory addition 100 x 400 
feet. 

KOKOMO, IND. - The Kokomo Brass 
Works, will build a 1-story foundry, 50 x 327 
feet. J. W. Johnson, 1412 North Webster 
street, is manager. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad will start shortly on track 
elevation work including ten street subways, 
a viaduct over the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
ralircad, and a bridge over Fox river. 

BELLVILLE, ILL.—The Rosch Stone & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; $15,000 capi- 
tal stock; by Joseph P. Rosch, Arthur A, 
Rose) and William A. Busick. 

CHICAGO. The American Enameled 
Products Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 
capital stock; by August J. Smith, Montague 
M. Fear and Silvester Schiele. 

CHICAGO.—Foote Bros., manufacturers of 
gears, 210 North Carpenter street, will build a 
5-story factory addition, 75 x 100 feet at a 
cost of $75,000. 

CHICAGO. — J. H. Rosberg, 2028 Rice 
street, will build a 2-story factory, 100 x 150 
feet, at 642 North Kedzie avenue, for the 
manufacture of metal specialties. 

CHICAGO.—The Electric Alloy Steel Co. 
has been incorporated; $20,000 capital stock; 
by C. C. Lilly, L. M. Watson, and H. E. 
Bradley, 133 West Washington street. 

CHICAGO.—The Fuller Morrison Co., 310 
West Washington street, will build a 6-story 
building 151x154 feet, to cost $250,000, at 
Randolph and Clinton streets. Huehl, Schmidt 
& Holmes, 154 West Randolph street, are the 
architects. 

ROBINSON, ILL.—The Robinson Supply 
Co., will build. a 1-story machine shop and 
foundry. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—A contract will be 
let soon for a 100,000 gallon steel elevated 
tank at waterworks. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Bids will be re 
ceived until April 8, by the city clerk for the 
Colona bridge, over Rock river, at a cost of 
$60,000. 

RAD. AXE, MICH.—The Huron Implement 


Co., manufacturer of farm tools, will build a 
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foundry 50x100 feet and a manufacturing 
building. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Shipbuilding Co. 
will erect an addition to its machine shop at 
Detroit. 

DETROIT.—The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co. 
will build a 4-story building 70 x 74- feet, to 
cost $40,000. H. J. Sewell, 1300 Gratiot 
avenue, is the president. 

DETROIT.—E. M. Clark & Son, of Detroit, 
will build a factory at Clarkston for manu- 
facturing brass fixtures and ornamental 
fencing. 

DETROIT.—The Peninsular Steel & Iron 
Co. has been incorporated; $2,000 capital 
stock; by Hugh J. Kurtz, C. H. Cook and 
W. O. Shutz. 

ESCANABA, MICH.—Plans for a _ new 
waterworks system will be completed in about 
60 days, by Burns & McDonnell, consulting 
engineers, Kansas City, Mo. Estimated cost 
is $443,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - The Grand 
Rapids Steel Furniture Co. will build an ad- 
dition to its plant. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. - The Continental 
Motor Co. is building a machine shop at Mus- 
kegon. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.—The Detroit Valve 
& Fitting Co. will build an addition to its 
annealing room 50x72 feet. 

APPLETON, WIS.—A. N. Gmeiner, archi- 
tect and builder, is drawing plans for a shop 
building for the Appleton Wood Products Co. 
It- will be 40x 170 feet, with a 10-foot base- 
ment, and a steel-trussed roof. 

APPLETON, WIS.—The Kimberly-Clark 
Co., paper mills, Neenah, Wis., has awarded 
the general contract for the construction of an 
addition to the power house of its mills on the 
Fox river at Appleton, to the Foster Con- 
struction Co., 524 Caswell block, Milwaukee. 
The building will be 40 x 50 feet in size and 
is designed for two turbines, which, it is re- 
ported, have already been purchased. The 
project was noted in these pages some time 
ago. 

COLFAX, WIS.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Colfax Light & Power 
Co., Colfax, Dunn county. The capital stock 
is $25,000 and the incorporators are Melvin, 
Wesley and Carl Larson. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—The Obenberger Drop 
Forge Co. is building a 1-story forge shop 75 
x 80 feet. 

HAYWARD, WIS. — Sealed bids will be 
taken by A. M. Johnson, city clerk, Hayward, 
until April 11, for the following items for the 
municipal waterworks system: One  50,000- 
gallon steel tank, mounted on steel tower; one 
1,500-gallon fire pump; one 400-gallon low 
service pump. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. The Manitowoc 
public utilities commission has awarded the 
contract for furnishing a 750-kilowatt turbo- 
generator to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. The Wickes Boiler Co., Sanginaw, 
Mich., was the successful bidder for furnish 
ing three 300-horsepower water tube boilers 
at $12,332. New bids will be taken on the 
automatic stoking equipment. The generator 
and boiiers will be installed in the new com- 
bination powerplant for the municipal electric 
light and waterworks systems, previously 
noted in The Iron Trade Review. WHenry Pitz 
is city engineer. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Carter Automobile & 
Machine Co. will build a garage and machine 
shop at Fifty-first street and National avenue, 
at the cost of $10,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The 2-story fireproof pat 
tern shop and vault of the Wisconsin Foundry 
Co., 1138 Thirty-second street, will be enlarged 
by the construction of an additional story, 40 
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x 42 feet. The contract has been awarded to 
the Stimple-Roth Co., Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE. — The city of St. Paul, 
Minn., has awarded a contract to the Badger 
Meter Mfg. Co., 219 Third street, Milwaukee, 
for furnishing all the water meters required 
during 1916. The number is approximately 
3,000 and the contract ameunts to $19,500. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Brush Co., 
organized several days ago, as noted, has 
leased the former Wright & Joys printing 
plant at 65 Erie street, and is equipping it 
for the production of wire, fibre and btoom 
corn brushes and brooms for industrial and 
other purposes. 


MILWAUKEE.—The bid of the O’Brien & 
Jackson Construction Co., Chicago, for con- 
stucting a 2,500-foot extension to the Lin- 
wood avenue waterworks intake and the con- 
struction of a new crib, has been accepted by 
the city of Milwauke. The bid amounts to 
$480,000. The crib item is placed at $128,000 
and the highest bid on this item was $212,000, 
George F. Staal is city engineer. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Shaper & 
Transmission Appliance Co. has been organ- 
ized at Milwaukee with a capital stock of $75,- 
000, to engage in the manufacture of machine 
tools and machinery specialties. The  pro- 
moters are not ready to divulge their plans 
in detail. A. J. Schmitz, Robert Wild and E. 
J. Gross, who appear as imcorporators, are 
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members of the Milwaukee law firm of 
Schmitz, Wild & Gross. 


RACINE, WIS.—The Racine Patent Tool 
Co. has received an order from the navy de- 
partment, Washington, for 50,000 Tobin bronze 
clamps for use on battleships. 


SHAWANO, WIS.—Bids for the construc- 
tion of a municipal hydro-electric plant and 
power dam for the city of Shawano on Wolf 
river have closed. The dam will be of rein- 
forced concrete, 230 feet long, with a 12-foot 
head. An appropriation of $60,000 is avail- 
able for the work. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—-A 3-story warehouse, 
60 x 60 feet, will be erected by the Prange- 
Geussenhainer Co., hardware and sheet metal 
works, 802 North Eighth street. Juul & Sixta 
are the architects. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing a  12,000,000-gallon 
pumping engine to the municipal waterworks 
station at Sheboygan, Wis. William Koehn is 
superintendent of waterworks. ° 

STEVENS POINT, WIS.—Frank Spalenka, 
Stevens Point, has been awarded the general 
contract for the erection of a 4-story addition 
to the plant of the Automatic Cradle Co. to 
be 80 x 200 fet. A new dry kiln holding 
four cars of lumber will also be erected, but 
plans for a new power house have been de- 
ferred until fall or the spring of 1917. The 
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addition wilt be of brick and mill censtruc- 
tion, equipped with a sprinkler system. Two 
electric freight elevators will be required. 
John Josephkowizez is general manager. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—George W. Niedringhaus, 
27 Lennox place, president of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., has announced 
that a building to house a steel mill will be 
added to the plant. It is estimated that the 
addition will cost about $200,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Fulton Iron Works 
has increased its capital stock from $500.000 
to $750,000 and started work on several ad- 
ditions to its plant. J. F. O'Neil, president 
of the concern, has announced that other ad- 
ditions are planned. The present increase of 
capacity is in the department building sugar 
machinery and diesel engines. 

DES MOINES, IA.—Bids will be asked 
soon on a bridge at North street to cost $228,- 
000, 

MASON CITY, IA.—The Martin Mfg. Co. 
will build a factory at St. Paul, Minn., for 
the manufacture of tinware, at a cost of $150,- 
000. 

ST. PAUL.—The Twin City Frog & Switch 
Co. is building a factory for making railroad 
truck appliances. 

ST. PAUL.—The Packett Motor Car Mfg. 
Co., newly incorporated, will build a factory 
in St. Paul. Henry Orne, 880 Grand street is 
president of the concern. 


In the South and Around the Gulf 


BRUNSWICK, GA.—The refinery and ex- 
tractor buildings of the Yaryan Rosin & Turp- 
entine Co. were seriously damaged by fire. 


GULFPORT, MISS.—Following the damage 
to the plant of the Yaryan Rosin & Turpen- 
entine Co., Brunswick, Ga., R. E. Boylan, 
manager of the Gulfport plant of the Yaryan 
Co., has received instructions that the local 
plant at Gulfport will be opened immediately. 


ADAMS, TENN.—A municipal franchise to 
construct a lighting system has been granted 
to the South Kentucky Power Co. 


COPPER HILL, TENN.—The plant of the 
Carcolite Chemical Co. was damaged by fire. 


DANDRIDGE, TENN.—Joe Baker and W. 
\. Lyle have purchased the plant of the 
Dandridge Power & Light Co: and project a 
hydro-electric plant in connection with it, as 
well as extensive improvements, 


DYERSBURG, TENN. — Additional equip- 
ment sufficient to bring the capacity of the 
Price-Puhl Lumber Co. mill here from 12,000 
feet daily to 25,000 feet will be installed by the 
recent purchasers of the property, James E. 
Spark & Co., of Memphis, Tenn. we = 
Somers, Memphis, manager. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The National Water- 
proofing Co. will build two 10-story factory 
buildings. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Arma- 
ture Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by J. W. Marshall, S. J. Swansen 
and others. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. - To do a general 
construction business, the Gold, Rawn, Wilson 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock; incorporators are R. M. Gold, E. V 
Rawn, C. B. Wilson, W. J. Wallace and C. V. 
Lilley. 

RIPTON, TENN.—Richard H. Breen is in 
terested in a project to establish a hydro-elec- 
tric plant on a 100-foot river flow of 1 mile 
an hour and is asking for data. 

ASHLAND, KY.—The O'Kelly Brick Co 
} } 


plant is to be put in operation by E. V. Kelly 


and J. H. Kitchen and others who are or 
ganizing a company. 


BARPOURVILLE, KY.—Fire damaged the 
building, shop and stock of the Barbourville 
Electric Co. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. — The Kentucky 
Public Service Co. has purchased equipment 
for installation at Bowling Green, including 
1,000-kilowatt, 2,300-volt turbine and _  con- 
denser. H. D. Fitch, Hopkinsville, Ky., is 
general manager. 

CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY.—The Campbells- 
ville Public Utilities Co. will purchase a 150- 
horsepower engine. 

GEORGETOWN, KY.—George W. Johnson, 
secretary of the Commercial club, is nego- 
tiating wth a northern manufacturer who con- 
templates bringing his factory to the city of 
Georgetown. 

HARLAN, KY. — Charles J. Johnson has 
been named receiver for ‘the Harlan Water & 
Ice Co. 

HENDERSON, KY.—An_ extension of one 
line of the present system and relaying of all 
70-pound rails are two of the conditions in 
the franchise wich the city has drawn to 
succeed the present franchise of the street 
railway company which expires in the fall. 

JENKINS, KY.—The Vanover Coal Co. is 
being organized by Grant Vanover and others 
to develop coal lands. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—A municipal lighting 
plant is contemplated, the present franchise 
held by the Lexington Utilities Co. being 
about to expire. The city commission has 
called Morris L. Cooke, Philadelphia, into 
consultation. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—A_ $40,000 fireproof 
building will be erected by the Audubon 
Country club to replace the structure recently 
damaged by fire. R. C. Kinkead, Inter South- 
ern building is president. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—An announcement has 
been made by R. A. McDowell, vice president 
of the company, that the Louisville Steel & 
Iron Products Co. plant will begin operations 





Lefore the end of April. The plant is at 
Jones and N streets and C. H. Mynahan, of 
Chicago, has arrived and is in charge of 
preparations for beginning work. It is stated 
that the company will accept no munitions 
orders but will concentrate on sheet iron 
products. 


MT. STERLING, KY. - The Kentucky 
Utilities Co., owner of tte local ice factory, 
is improving the property, increasing the ca- 
pacity and changing from steam to electric 
drive. 


MURRAY, KY.—A bond issue of $200,000 
for a light and power plant will be voted 
on at Murray on May 20. 


PIKEVILLE, KY.—An explosion of the 
boiler in the plant of the Pikeville Planing 
Mill & Supply Co. wrecked the plant. 

STEARNS, KY.—The Sterns Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. will add an additional unit to-~ its 
powerplant at Stearns, to include a steam tur- 
bine, motor, surface condensor, etc. 

WILLIAMSBURG, KY. — The Williams- 
burg Water Co. is in the market for a turbine 
w'eel for maximum power with 6-foot head. 

FOF.T SMITH, ARK.—H. F. Buck, repre- 
senting the Northern Steel Co., Warren, O., 
is negotiating with Fort Smith interests for a 
site for the erection of a smelter, The plant 
will require about 6,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily. 

RECTOR, ARK.—Bids will be received until 
April 11 by J. C. Rogers, chairman of the 
board of commissioners, for a waterworks 
system including 5 miles of 4 to 8-inch cast 
iron pipe, tower, tank, and a pumping station 
equipped with oil engine-driven triplex pump, 
F. L. Wilson, Syndicate Trust building, St. 
Louis, is the engineer. 

EAGLE PASS, TEX. — The International 
Electric Co. has imereased its capital stock 
from $160.000 to $210,000, to cover cost of 
projected improvements. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA. — The Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas railroad has plans for shops at 
Muskogee to cost $166,000. 
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unit Philadel and A old rolled and ents 
(Prices nomi elphia.) Newark, N. J SSMS ETE es <n ve ee $0.95 Blue sheets’ goncenecnas and re-anld. 50 cents 
Forsign Bess., 50 to 65 minal.) Boston | vale te HES tg ay LOG ae SY 2.98 all gl pipe stock.............. 10 none 
or’n non-Bess., 5 er cent..... 8 to 8% ila ~ obtain tes eA 3.18 es Ses ch vba vine nadhashy ies cents 
, 50 to 65 per cent itt a al ae et 2.78 PR os iinavswahcveeassdeved 30 cents 
ey y 8% St. L gh eee SE Ck & og nd alata dante edad de 10 
COKE Os e's d SeGEN o 60s owusauhs 95 Patent | See RRESAETE. — 
Sg Tig Tp ATI ks Se eet 3.18 F Oili eveling and re-squaring..... 10 cents 
Cc (At the ovens.) ’ iling sheets .... Beveee 35 cents 
ptemetr t0 furnace fe sibeny. bh St 6 Re oT ek eS 10 cents 
Senneiatae fur., contract........ $3.50 a ngland Re Co ns a * TR i iS ok os va ndik eases 10 cents 
€ nnelisville foundry ............ 3.00 ay ai ant Meaakien tell aaits. ; Open-hearth stamping steel, free fr. 10 cents 
Connellsville gg eS dae ep 3.50 to 3.75 New York and Brokl oy rail)... 238 will genie ....-.- steel, free fr. 
a county furnace cond be teense 4.00 CREF Ske scenes y Special open hearth sites RSS .. 55 cents 
. ise county foundry, c ntract.... 3.00 to 3.25 ~ en sche ele 1.25 to 1.60 steel, free from mill me 
t Spee ene foundry i oars * nee to 3.75 Boston d “ee to:— eatre, deep special satiny a k. 80 cents 
; cahontas furnac ehh ete ine shbate .25 to 3.75 locks (r. and w xt. for 28 y, stoc 1.2 
ag soli vines contract..... 3.00 New England WE sG +6 ca8 $3.05 N gage ov. 32 to 36-i .25 
i iver, ndr - 3.00 to 3.25 (all rail)... . o reduction in. wide 10 
Nee Rr, forme cont: 154033 NSE POR "Mea who 888 | sw mao ES 
| FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL 5 o 3. i Mie . m ; . ie) 
RO ALLOYS AND STEEL canoe Cincinnatt m ae, to:— ill specifications, at the same a ont 
. METALS Chicago ..ececscsirisicietereceen $2.90 IRON AND STEEL P 
. Sins daniaieiieh' a Cleveland Dest Pnnerer SSAd sans +9404 4.00 (Pit IPE 
; gi nneenre, prompt . per cent, poulordie, Ky. WARAE DIR <9 SORE OPES 4.00 ittsburgh.) 
erro manganese, 80° per cent, $350t0.400 | New York BO eehopaeneiets 2.65 Black. Gal 
Seatac pee Ney doe Gets Ss | Seth 8 det Buit-weld. 
’ . - 1 see ’ es.. 
Ss prompt and 2nd ge «Om cop a (r. me xi a4 RGR GRAY 5.20 Iron, % to 1% inches ie a ae 73 55% 
Peceel. li 20 per c’t, fur, ey Pa ag 00 to 100. a4 er G errr ry 2 Pag toe Gc AED " - 
Si a ™ an, PRS emt . bd 
: Ferro mod 6 oo cent, Phila. 83.00 to aye 0 Chicage ld Ma saueeaee oe Send etnn 273 Steel, 2% to 6 inches......... Dag ee -4 | 
Pg ferro-silicon, 9 oar 83.00 to 85.00 ae Moines ....... BOILER TUBES 
cent, $30.00; 10 to 11, per rer $31.00; Ih te Milwaukee 0002000000000 $2.20 | Steel, 334 to 43% inch 
Roa cent, $32.00; 12 to 13 $31.00; 11 to SN iat aks dais ck obese ‘ae Iron, 3% to 4% i ~ ong ee tas ake ess 61 
,,ton at the furnace at Ashland, cent, $33.00 een nes eae aml anche 1.40 ‘ & inches, I. c. 1........... 
New Straitsville, O at Ashland, Jackson and ay oR eeonoesaaee Kaaveste 3.58 WIRE PRODUCTS __ 49 
porte chrome,’ nominal. Ironton diel LO Ga wes aise bk gow vee 1.58 (Retailers’ price $ TS 
Ferro- panei, nominal, Pittsburgh. Chicago Jackson, O., to:— we P usanattansn.) above jobbers’ 
nadivim, nominal, Pittsburgh. © | Cincinnati +20... 0.0. 0.02. ations. 
pound in ae Seren, 8 to 12% cents per cancioned Sur uibivthh hte book avin $2.54 Plain —_ jobbers’, Pittsburgh. . .$2.40 to 2.5 
Nickel, nominal, es ue Ra he eg ae naked Renae Pittsburgh... 2.25 8 235 
. * SEE PRR ORE aoe tired ae z , , jobbers’, P 2.29 to 2.355 
erro-tungsten, nominal. EN Cae eds hay at ae 1.81 a we staples, Pbeh.. » Phgh... 2.95 to 3.05 
poked eek peovegce Sa alvanized staples, Pbgh......... dee ee 
Barb wire ; . Bic ssviise Rar ee ase | 
ot nw aig ge ewer ae Phgh. 358 te ae 
734 jobbers’, Pbgh... 3.25 to 3.35 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 























Corrected up to Tuesday noon 
BOLTS AND NUTS Plates, Cleveland .......ccceceve 3.65c Cast borings, St. Louis......... 7.50 to 8.00 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) Plates, Philadelphia ............ 3.50¢ Machine shop turnings, Chgo.... 8.00 to 8.50 
Carriage bolts, #% x 6 inches, smaller or No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 3.25¢ Machine shop turnings, Clevel’d. 8.75 to 9.00 
shorter, rolled thread, 60 and 10, cut threads No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Clevel’d 3.50c Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 7.25to 7.75 
60 and 5; larger or ionger, 50. No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. 3.25¢ Machine shop turnings, St. L... 8.50to 9,00 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, % x 4 No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Louis 3.30c  Malleable agricultural, Chgo.... 12.00 to 12.50 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled 60, 10 and 5; No, 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 3.35c  Malleable agricultural, St. Louis. 14.00 to 14.50 
cut, 60 and 10; larger or longer, 50 and 10. No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 3.35¢ Malleable railroad, Chicago...... 14.25 to 14.75 
Cold pressed, semi-finished hexagon nuts, 75 No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 3.20c Malleable, Cincinnati .......... 8.75 to 9.25 
and 10. No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland... 2.95c Malleable railroad, St. Louis. 14.00 to 14.50 
Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 65. Hot No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. . 3.80c Pipes and flues, Cleve’d (nom.).. 13.00 to 13.75 
pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, $3.25 off No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis.. 3.20c Pipes and flues, Chicago........ 12.75 to 13.00 
a hot pressed hexagon blank or tapped, No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 3.35c Pipes and flues, Bt. Le. CS. cee 12.75 to 13.75 
$3.2 No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo...... 4.80c to 5.00c Stove plate, Chicago............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Geld pressed square, blank or tapped, $3.50 No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland. . 5.25¢ Stove plate, Cleveland.......... 10.25 to 10.75 
off; hexagon, blank or tapped, all sizes, $4.25. No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati... 5.50¢ Stove plate, Buffalo............ 11.50 = a 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, St. L. 5.25c wide Stove plate, Cincinnati......... 8.50 
RIVETS Stove plate, St. Louis.......... 11:00 to rf 30 
Structural rivets, gag ci eTan _—_ 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery. 3.30¢ H (Gross tons.) 
Roiler rivets, Pbgh............. 3.35¢ Freight Rates, Coke 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery.... 3.40¢ Connellsville district, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— eo eg ue. 1, Buffalo pie i 13.00 to 15.50 
NE = node iis 0 aescbccevcaeKena 1.80 usheling, No. 1, BN. veveces 00 to 15.5 * 
STEEL SHEET PILING ME Focdsion dicts. .cvaatoerts *is| | Busheling, No. 2, Buffalo....... 12.00 to 12.50 
i (Pittsburgh. ) ESS Seer en ea 2.50 Bundled sheet, Pittsburgh....... 15.00 to 15.25 
Base SizeS ....-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.50¢ CRD Sinica a 0 aks ahae REA AKS 1.60 Bondied sheet, Cleveland Sam ees : "1800 to 13.38 
. SEE. <5 5 dei db eos cd eavaNieeense 2.10 undled sheet, Buffalo.......... .00 to 13. 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN ee Oe LR. vgs cicasvetbceckks 2.80) Car wheels (iron), Pittshurgh.. 16.00 
Chain, % inch proof coil....... 5.00c es aco cn ebbat ccs ee eee ueen 2.50 Car wheels (steel), Pittsburgh... 18.00 to 18.50 
CR: SiS bk cade e ceshdaneeeneu 2.50 Car wheels, Chicago............ . 14.25 to 15.00 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL SRR en es gna Cie Pe TANS 2.85 Car wheels, eastern Pa......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Base price $5.50to $6.00 per 100 pounds, EP... cs a henakd eee hede ees 2.85 Car wheels, Buffalo............. 15.25 to 15.75 
hard, coils 1%4 inches and wider and by .100 A erp ee 2.05 Car wheels, N. VY ....-.sscseses 14.09 to 14.50 
inches and heavier. Se Pare rere ne ee Car wheels, St. Louis.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Extra for Thickness. Richmond, Va. .......-scsssecsoes 2.94 Cast borings, New York....... 9.00 to 9.50 
O:300-inch: and : Chicks... os esscesscvess Base EE cin Ces aeks hess ban rawaee 1.85 Cast borings, eastern Pa....... 11.25 to 11.75 
OUR Be CPi casos 5 kc 0.0% SUR ens ee ok $0.05 Valley Furnaces .........s++ese0 1.20 Cast borings, Buffalo........... 9.25 to <a 
Oe OO DOG coe Kc hey coca tary cues 0.20 CUE © 50s oped 0 45,0.0as dee ba - 2.00 Cast borings, Pittsbureh........ 
Nees RES Se ee eres 5 eee 0.20 Cast, No. 1, eastern Pa........ 18.C9 to 18. <0 
ns 06 Oe es Sando. vcs cctuggew cess 0.035 Cast, No. 1, Pittsbureh......... 16.50 
DO MII, s cies sven (aba whaseod sen an 0.45 IRON AND STEEL SCRAP Cast, heavy No. 1, N. J. points 17.00 to 17.50 
i GS os 6k cree Gee eee cere 0.55 (Net T ) Forge No. 1. eastern Pa........ 14.50 to 15.00 
ME oe, hs ols i's whine dine aha eee ok O45 pon 4. a ¢ ORC a 19.50 to 20.00 Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo... 167 to 17.00 
ee ir TO. ov skied Dedeeaweens 1.35 pote ea ago: me igo. . $19.50 to “25 Frogs, switches, guards, St. L.. 17.00 to 17.50 
GN DOORS oe cn cisivsnekeeetawiones £75 ee Pee Bee, Cosco. »-+ <s» aC 00 te SSS> Grete Rent, DON cpicsecaceah 12.00 to 12.50 
“ a ae Angle bars, steel, St. Louis..... 15.50to 16.00 : 
Wee Ge ONS ias ccapadd taek sues ose 2.45 Grate bars, N. J. points........ 13.50 to 13.75 
“ - Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 19.00 to 19.50 : 
ROS oa cn cad cd ck bene ORAS ba ree 2.80 : Heavy axle turnings, Buffalo... 12.50 to 13.00 
Arch bars and transoms, St. L.. 20.50 to 21.00 : 
RN. siete a Fk Sc a thhe dca ahs Sek 8 eu eR 3.15 Cut f{ Chi 16.00 to 16.50 Heavy melting steel, Pheh..... 18.50 to 19.00 
UP ey oon ask fs ian enc cneeaneap teens 50 Sade coms Che... 16.25 to1675  feavy melting steel, Ruffalo... 17.50 to 18.00 
Seah es = BBO ss0uscgbe 16.50 to 1700 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.75 to 17.00 
Extra for Annealing. Serine’ *. OUIS.. 6. esse eee eee 17°25 8. 17:50 Heavy melting steel, Cleveland.. 17.00 to 17.25 
O:200-4teai* aed GREE. ok bined Shes ess 0.25 mdse ih go. Peer See oe 16.50 5 17:00 Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati.. 14.25 to 14.75 
000 fe WN. soc as on cceenisenis sua 0.25 Tcchenaite aan ee eg as 18°30 = 13,60 Heavy melting steel, eastern Fa. 17.75 to 18.25 
OGe See S25 boscs fee eee 0.25 : lit eg “ : eavy melting stee Yew York. 15.75 to 16. 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 18.50 to 19.00 Heavy melting steel, St. Louis.. 17.50 to 18.00 


Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chgo. 17.00to17.50 yio5 


nae this extra for all tempers except = Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cleve. 18.00 to 18.50 19.00 to 19.50 


18.00 to 18.50 


rails, Chicago 
Tron rails, Buffalo.... 























as . : 
stig Oo 1 Le ee lie A leet dy Reh cata e, Railroad. wrought, No. 1, St. L.. 17.50 to 18.00 
0.026 id ss RE eee Re 0.40 Railroad wrought, No. 1. Cinci.. 13.00 to 13.50 Tron rails, Cincinnati 14.50 to 15.09 
RE ee aaees 85 NG oo ceo Ain va Pee e ee 0.40 ; é Sep Iron rails, St. Louis........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Wee We 54 icc cen are Chwens 0.40 aoe at io. Ss a oo as pode ar Tron rails, Cleveland (nom.)... 17.00 to 18.00 
OO Han SO i ni nt 0. 40 Shaftine “ar "Lc 0. 4, st. L.. 18°50 - 19°00 Tron axles, Pittshurgh.......... 26.0 to 27,00 
0.019 to 0.010. No extras for soft temp Steel vane pg - ETS “< ° 1450 Tron axles, Cincinneti.......... 29.75 to 21.25 
Other extras as per card of March 1s, 1916. Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 26.00 to 27.00 aon —_ — Pa....-.+.s. = ~ mee 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE Steel car axles, Chicago........ 26.000 26.50 Tron axles, St. Louis........... 23.50 to 24,00 
rouse bg nee digseses oe ier} to pe on ahs Le yg Be pow << to ad 
Six-inch an arger, icago.... .50 to 30. e: ow phos. steel, Buffalo........ 21.00 to 21.50 
Six-inch Class B, New York.... 29.50 Freight Rates, Finished Material Low phosphorus steel, Pbeh.... 21.5 
Four-inch, Class B, New York.. 32.50 . - Low phos. steel, eastern Pa.... 22.90 to 27.9 
Four to six-inch, Birmingham. . 28.00 From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. Machine shop turnings, Buffalo. 8.50to 9.00 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 25.00 to:— Mch. shop turnings, New York. 8.75to 9.25 
Light weight water and gas pipe, New York .......ssseseeeees 16.9 cents Mch. shop turnings, Pbhgh...... 10.50 to 11.00 
$1 per ton higher than stand- ue bak deoes Unik aattn Ley! oe Mch. shop turnings, eastern Pa.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Se ei ee eee || TE oor eereeererecns . all. railroad, eveland........ 6.25 to 
SE 6b Sods Vkss 62bbks 000k 11.6 cents Malleable railroad, Buffalo...... 0 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Baltimore ......6-+eseeeeeees 15.4 cents Malleable be ohn ees 16.28 4 iaen 
Steel bars, Chicago ee 3.10c OF PRS rT 10.5 cents Malleable railroad, eastern Pa... 14.50 to 15,00 
Steel squares, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ REE. wus wadns set ths svewn 15.8 cents R. R. and mch. cast, No. 1 BA. 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel rounds, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ IR ae ee 18.9 cents R. R. wrought, No. 1, Buffalo.. 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel bars, under 2 in., Cleveland 3.25¢ Sinnenpoils and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents Railroad wrought, No. 1, F. Pa. 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 2.85¢ ee REESE 68.6 cents R. R. wrgt., No. 1, New York.. 20.75 to 21.00 
Steel bars, New York.......... 3.10c i Mh votecéecss svcvese 23.6 cents Railroad wrought, No. 1, Phgh.. 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel bars, St. Louis........... 3.15¢ New Orleans ......+.--.00005 30 cents Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Phgh.. 18.25 to 18.50 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 3.20c to 3.75¢ Birmingham .......sscccsors 45 cents Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo.. 18.00 to 18.25 
Steel bars, St. Paul............ 3.20c Pacific coast (all rail)........ 73.9 cents Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov.. Cleve.. 16.25 to 16.75 
Steel bars, over 2-inch, Buffalo. 3.65 Pacific coast (tin plate)....... 70 cents Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov.. KF. Pa. 19.99 to 2n an 
Steel bars, Buffalo.............. 2.95c Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents Rerol ite, Sf %. E 
Tron bars, Chicago 2 30c et 1. 7 5 ts a We St. L.. ay to paps 
. ee 2) +e Uwe 6 6 508 . Shafting, ew LER Oe ee ee 19.50 to 20. 
Iron bars, Cleveland............ 3.20c Shafting, eastern Pa......s..... 22.00 to 22.50 
Iron bars, St. Louis............ 2.75¢ Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chgo... 12.00to12.50 Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 14.50 to 17.00 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........... 3.20cto3.75c Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. L... 9.50to 10.00 Shoveling steel. St. Louis....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.85c to 3.00c Boiler punchings, Chicago...... 14.00to 14.50 Steel rails, short, Chicago... 18.50 to 19.00 
Iron bars, New York........... 3.10c Busheling, No. 1, Chicago...... 14.00 to 14.50 Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 18.25 to 12.50 
NE Eo ksax veka te cua cse 3.10c Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland..... 14.00 to 14.50 Steel rails. short. St. Louis..... 16.50 to 17.00 
SS (Se RAO, oo nb sig tae 02 3.15c. Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati.... 10.75to11.25 Steel car axles, New York..... 22.00 to 23.90 
ee eer 3.20c Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis.... 13.50to 14.00 Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 24,50 
Ss TOO. WOE ca a ceoeny weds 3.10c Busheling, No. 2, Chicago...... 9.75to 10.25 Steel car axles, Cleveland... 25.00 to 25.50 
Shapes, Cleveland .............. 3.25c Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 8.75to 9.25 Steel car axles, Pittsburgh...... 25.00 to 26.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 2.85c Cast, No. 1, Cleveland.......... 13.75 to 14.25 - Steel car axles, eastern Pa..... 24.00 ta 25.0 
SNEED, BGO 22. s cuo oes a ee 2.95¢ Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati......... 11.75to12.25 Stove plate N. J. points.... 13.50 to 13.75 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati... 3.20c to 3.50c Cast, No. 1, St. Louis.......... 14.50to 15.00 Stove plate, Pittshurch. f : : a : 5 ? 1290 to 12.25 
Plates, Chgo. ......sccevenseee 3.50c Cast, No. 1, Chicago........... 13.50 to 14.00 Stove plate. eastern Po......... 13.25 to 12.50 
OR ee on ry or ee ee 3.55c Cast borings, Chicago.......... 7.50to 8.00 Wrought pipe “New York ” 12.75 to 13.28 
OSE OS Sey 3.60c Cast borings, Cleveland......... 8.75to 9.00 Wrought pipe, eastern Pa...... 15.25 to 15.75 
Piates,- New Vark. ... ov sicaas ees 4.00c Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 7.75to 8.25 Wrought pipe, Buffalo.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


March 30, 1916 


Uppor tunities 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Minimum ad. set solid, 50 words $1.00 


Minimum ad. all caps, 


(Each additional word set solid, 2c 
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5O words $1.50 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Minimum ad. set sold, 25 words $.50 
Minimum ad. all caps, 25 words §.75 
.—Each additional word all caps, 3c.) 





Positions Offered | 








Positions Offered | | 


Positions Wanted 








WANTED AT ONCE, SEVERAL FIRST 
class draftsmen of general mill and blast fur- 
nace experience. State age, experience, pres- 
ent salary and salary wanted in first letter; 
also when available. Central location Pitts- 
burgh. Address Box 749, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED AT ONCE, SEVERAL DRAFTS- 
men experienced in power plant and general 
piping work. State experience, present salary 
and salary wanted in first letter; also when 
available. Central location Pittsburgh. Ad- 
dress Box 750, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for — oo 
executive, technical, administrative and_ pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest mer. 
Not an agency, but a_highly-endorsed, hi 
rade method of negotiating reliminaries on 
or $2,000 to $12,000 men. Send address only 
for explanation. ‘ j Bixby, Fl Niagara 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ARE YOU THE MAN? 

If you are a high grade man, cap- 
able of selling sheet iron and tin 
plate to good sized buyers, desiring a 
change and a permanent connection 
with first class manufacturer, write 
at once stating experience you have 
had and the salary you can earn. Ad- 
dress Box 838, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD 
position in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, 





WANTED. 


A man capable of laying out and operating 
a cold drawn steel shafting mill, 
Address Box 840, 

THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


- WANTED — ASS'T. SUPERINTENDENT 
for steel foundry making small high-grade 
steel castings in middle west. Must be a 
hustler and well recommended. Give age, ex- 
perience and wages expected. Address Box 
asi, THE IRON. TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, O 


SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 


WANTED BY ORDNANCE PLANT. 
Must be conversant with modern methods and 
equipment; also capable of operating under 
forced draft. Give full particulars as to ex- 
perience, <i thon 0 employment, age and salary 
expected. Applications will be treated in con- 
~ ag Ade ress Manager, Box 176, Newark, 
a%. 

WANTED: — PRACTICAL FOREMAN 
for Gray Iron Foundry employing about 35 
men; give age, experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 856, THE IRON TRADE RE. 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 

WANTED:—YOUNG MAN WITH MET- 
allurgical training in Blast Furnace depart 
ment of large steel plant. Give full particu 
lars as to training, etc., in replying. Address 
Box 854, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, QO. 


Say you saw it in THe Tron Trape Review 


STRUCTURAL DRAFTSMEN; MEN WHO 
have had some experience in detailing steel 
and iron work for buildings, highway bridges, 
boilers, tanks, etc. Several positions open 
and special inducements to competent men. 
Particulars will be furnished free by THE 
ENGINEERING AGENCY, INC. Established 
twenty-four years, 1662 Monadnock Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

WANTED: — CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN, 
and draughtsmen, familiar with by-product 
coke, blast furnace, open hearth, rolling mill 
and wire mill designs. Give experience fully. 
Address Box 826, THE IRON TRADE RE 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED: — A METALLURGICAL 
chemist, one with experience with cast iron, 
chilled car wheels preferred. Address Box 


846, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, O 

METALLURGIST WANTED: — ONE 
familiar with the production of Steel, Alloy 
and iron rolls preferred. Reply stating age, 
experience and salary expected. Address Box 
852, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, O. 

WANTED: — FIRST-CLASS MECHANI- 
cal draftsmen. Those having crane or allied 
lines experience preferred. The Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O. 








Positions Wanted 


BLAST FURNACE SUPERINTENDENT, 
competent, successful and up-to-date in furnace 
area For 10 years making Bessemer iron. 

ow employed at a_ record breaking plant 
making basic iron. Wishes position with a 
company appreciating good work. Can refer 
ou to past and present employer. Address 

ox 755, THE IRON TR DE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 

POSITION AS CHEMIST IN CLEVE- 
land or Pittsburgh district; 7 years experi- 
ence in open hearth blast furnace and cruci- 
ble steel laboratories. Best of references. 
Address Box 801, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, . 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OR 
assistant to Chief Executive; college graduate, 
13 years exceptional experience covering O. 
H: furnaces, blooming, billet, bar and_ sheet 
mills, At present assistant general: superin- 
tendent, large independent plant, desires change 
to broader opportunity. Investigate my record. 
Address Box 835, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, oO. 

HIGH-GRADE BLAST FURNACE SU- 
PERINTENDENT AND MANAGER; TECH- 
NICAL GRADUATE WITH 20 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT MERCHANT AND 
STEEL WORKS FURNACES. WILL CON- 
SIDER MAKING CHANGE. REFERENCES 
FROM PAST AND PRESENT EMPLOYES. 
ADDRESS BOX 847, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, 

SKELP ROLLER OF LONG EXPE- 
rience and well recommended is open for en- 
gagement on grooved rolis. Have good in- 
ventive hie and of good habits. Address 
Box 598, THE TRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 

















CONNECTION SALES OR PRODUCTION 
department with good concern by man 41 
years old Technical education, 15 years ex- 
perience various positions mechanical depart- 
ments large railroad, 7 years general superin- 
tendent large steel casting plant. Last five 
years manager and sales representative rail- 
way supply concern, extensive acquaintance- 
ship among railroad officials. Well posted on 
efficiency and production. Address Box 857, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED BY MALLEABLE 
superintendent who can produce results. Full 
particulars Address Box 787, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WHEN YOU NEED A HIGH GRADE 
executive, engineer, draftsman, or any technical 
man, consult The Engineering Agency, [nc., 
(Est. 24 years), 1662 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE MANAGER oR 
ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE; 32, MA 
RIED, ENERGETIC, CAPABLE, RE. 
LIABLE AND FAMILIAR WITH UP- TO- 
DATE METHODS, DESIRES CONNEC 
TION WHERE THERE ARE BETTER 
THINGS AHEAD. - 
PLOYED. GOOD REASONS FOR WANT- 
ING TO CHANGE. COMPETENT _IN- 
VESTIGATOR; SOME SALES_ EXPE- 
RIENCE; KNOWLEDGE OF SPANISH 
LANGUAGE, AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
FIRST-CLASS REFERENCES. ADDRESS 
BOX 827, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
New York, N. Y. 


BLAST FURNACE BLOWER: — THOR- 

oughly up-to-date, use to the making of Bes- 
semer, Foundry, Basic and Ferro Manganese. 
Best of references. Address Box 830, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, ‘0. 
_. STRUCTURAL STEEL, ORNAMENTAL 
iron and reinforced concrete engineer and es- 
timator desires engagement wit ee ——— 
requiring the services of an A-1 Ad- 
dress Box 795, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, ‘~. 


AS BLAST FURNACE SUPERINTEND- 
ent or assistant; 16 years experience in mak- 
ing special irons. Am an expert ~' 7 
Manganese, Spiegel and Silico Spiegel. 
dress Box 814, THE IRON T A SE RE. 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 
General Foreman of Blast Furnace by young 
man; 12 years experience; capable of assum- 
ing charge of operations. Address Box 853, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST; AGE 
30 YEARS; WOULD LIKE TO MAKE A 
CHANGE; NOW EMPLOYED AS CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEER BY LARGE STEEL 
COMPANY. 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 
STEEL BUSINESS. WOULD NOT BE 
AN EXPERIMENT. GOOD REASON FOR 
CHANGING. ADDRESS BOX 855, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, CLEVELAND, O. 


STEEL FOUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT; 
Open hearth and converter; practical man 
with 18 years experience in the making of 
alloy, carbon, electrical and manganese steels; 
extensive experience on molding machines and 
stacking of small castings by a new and in- 
expensive method. Can produce castings of 
high quality in dry, green and special green 
sands. Have had wide experience in the lay 
ing and building of converter plants. Am A-1 
practical mechanic; best of reference; at pres 
ent employed. Address Box 850, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION AS FOREMAN OF CLEAN- 
ing, chipping, grinding and annealing room in 
steel foundry. Have had large experience and 


can furnish A-1 references. Address Box 851, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O 
~ PRACTICAL FOUNDRYMAN: — SEEKS 
position as superintendent or manager of 
Gray Iron or Malleable Foundry; at present 
employed; want change May 1. Have auto 
gas engine experience; advise full particulars. 
Address Box 839, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 



































